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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


complete account of his housing scheme, 

though he has still to introduce the Bill to 
give effect to it. The chief additions to our knowledge 
made by his speech last Tuesday are (1) that the 
guarantee to the building trade is to lapse at the end of 
any three-year period in which the production of houses 
has fallen below two-thirds of the schedule of the pro- 
gramme, and (2) that the prices of building materials 
are to be regulated on the basis that any advance over 
the prices of last January must be justified by circum- 
stances outside the manufacturer’s control, “such as 
an increase of wages or an increase in the cost of living, 
or a similar increase in the cost of production ’’—which 
amounts merely to saying that the manufacturer’s 
margin of profit must not be increased. The agreement 
of the manufacturers to this principle may certainly do 
something to keep prices down; but if Mr. Wheatley 
imagines that this will block up the main source of 
price increases he fails to understand the problem. 
Wages and every other item in the cost of production are 
just as sensitive as the profit margin of the manufac- 
turers to a condition in which demand heavily out- 
weighs supply. Moreover, if there is a scarcity of 
materials and industrial building offers high prices to 
obtain them, the attempt to limit profits on those sup- 
plied for housing will mean that it will become much 
more difficult to obtain a fair supply for the latter 
purpose. We are glad to see that Mr. Wheatley recog- 
nizes the importance of “ relating demand and supply ”’ 
in particular localities. He may learn later on that the 
principle has a more general application. 

* * * 

We have criticized in previous issues the main 
features of Mr. Wheatley’s scheme. Its cardinal defect, 
in our judgment, is that it is more concerned with reduc- 
ing the rents at which new houses are let, than with 
securing the conditions of a steady increase in their pro- 
duction. In order to let the new houses at rentals lower 
than those which can quite easily be obtained for them, 
the State subsidy is in effect to be doubled. The burden 
on the Exchequer, if the programme were to be realized, 
would amount by 1940 to an annual figure of £23 mil- 


Mo WHEATLEY has now given us a fairly 


lions. Mr. Wheatley argues that we can well afford this 
charge. Perhaps we could, if the calls upon the State in 
respect of housing were to terminate finally with his 
scheme. But are no houses to be built after 1939 How 
can we expect them to be built without subsidies after 
that date, if we continue subsidies on so large a scale 
right up to it? Or if we contemplate, as Mr. Wheatley 
presumably does, going on with subsidized housing 
schemes indefinitely, is it not clear that the annual loss 
to the State would go on increasing after 1940, until it 
reached (as an annual charge) the capitalized value of 
the subsidy? It is, we believe, radically false policy to 
increase the subsidy at all (apart from the rural dis- 
tricts). It would be utterly preposterous for Parliament 
to pledge itself now to grant these increased subsidies to 
all houses built within the next fifteen years, without 
considering what is to happen when the fifteen years are 
over. ; 
& * * 

Yet Parliament is asked to pledge itself to this, 
with more than the usual degree of commitment implied 
in the passage of an Act of Parliament, in order to 
provide the building trade unions with the “ guarantee ’’ 
on which they insist, before they will permit any 
increase in the supply of skilled labour. How far an 
adequate supply of skilled labour will be forthcoming 
even so is extremely doubtful. Mr. Greenwood admitted 
that there was no agreement with the building trade 
beyond the number of houses that must be built if the 
guarantee is not to lapse. The means by which the 
increased labour is to be obtained is a domestic question 
for the industry. Mr. Greenwood affected to be indig- 
nant at any scepticism as to the likelihood of the 
increased labour materializing. But Mr. Wheatley 
showed that he himself was highly sceptical on the 
point. “Those who put up that argument pay us the 
flattering testimony that we shall produce the houses ”’ 
was his constant retort to criticisms of the economics of 
his scheme. He may well be sceptical. The increase in 
the number of apprentices, which is the only concession 
that the building trade has indicated with any definite- 
ness, will probably be required to maintain the 
dwindling personnel of the industry at its present level. 
In that case, says Mr. Wheatley, the guarantee will 
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lapse, and no harm will have been done. We beg to 
differ. Grave harm is always done by the breakdown 
of a policy on which immense hopes have been based. 
The probability of a breakdown of this policy, whether 
owing to the failure of the building trade to produce the 
houses or subsequent repudiation by Parliament, is so 
strong that Parliament ought never to embark on it. 


* « « 


The political crisis in France now circles round the 
person of M. Alexandre Millerand. The President cf 
the Republic is at the same time the creator of the Bloc 
National. That could have been forgiven him if he had 
not gone out of his way to identify himself with its for- 
tunes while at the Elysée, almost as though he were still 
a fighting politician. Now, as a prelude to the reas- 
sembling of the Chamber, every section of the dominant 
Bloc des Gauches has united in the demand that Mil- 
lerand shall go. M. Herriot, indeed, is said to be willing 
to take office under the President, provided his own 
hands are left entirely free, but the bulk of the Left 
will be content with nothing less than a change of tenant 
at the Elysée; M. Painlevé being, to all appearance, 
the chosen candidate. It has been suggested that before 
yielding to the demand of his opponents M. Millerand 
will dissolve the Chamber, but he can only do that with 
the concurrence of the Senate, and the Senate would 
almost certainly refuse to concur. There is substance 
in the insistence of the pro-Millerand school that the 
Presidency of the Republic must not be the sport of 
chance majorities at a General Election, but the answer to 
that criticism is supplied by M. Millerand’s own actions. 
He cannot have it both ways. If he chooses to depart 
from the traditions of impartiality attaching to his 
office, he cannot claim the immunity that office normally 
confers. He cannot, in a word, be both above party 
politics and in them. On the whole, it seems likely that 
the President will resign after an adverse vote of the 


Chamber. 
* * * 


All this necessarily means delay in the reopening 
of conversations on the Dawes Report. Neither France 
nor Germany has yet got its political house in order, 
and there is no absolute certainty as to the composition 
of the Government in either country. There is even 
talk of the possibility of a temporary recurrence of 
Poincaré rule in the event of M. Herriot being unable 
to come to terms with the President. That, however, 
could be no more than an interlude, for such an 
administration would sustain immediate defeat in the 
Chamber. Across the Rhine, Dr. Marx has apparently 
failed finally in his negotiations with the Nationalists, 
and will attempt to carry on with a Cabinet virtually 
unchanged. That should be by no means impossible, 
for the Middle Parties, supported in the Reichstag by 
the Socialists, ought to command a majority quite 
adequate for ordinary purposes. They will not, how- 
ever, have sufficient numbers for the two-thirds majority 
required under the Weimar constitution for certain of 
the changes involved in the execution of the Dawes 
Report. Here everything depends on a split in the 
Nationalist ranks. That development is by no means 
impossible, for it is clear that the more responsible sec- 
tion of the Right recognizes the realities of the situation, 
and a fair proportion of its members would be ready to 
abstain, or if need be even vote with the Government, 
rather than risk a rejection of the experts’ proposals. 
It is significant that M. Herriot speaks of the Dawes 
Report, in an interview which we publish this week, as 
the touchstone by which the friends of European peace 
may be detected. 
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Mr. MacDonald’s statement in the House of 
Commons last Wednesday on the Irish Boundary ques- 
tion makes the procedure to be adopted perfectly clear. 
This is most useful. On an issue which raises feverish 
passions, there is nothing more steadying than to see 
how the machinery of unimpeachable impartiality is to 
work. Real wisdom and statesmanship have been dis- 
played by the Government in this matter. The question 
of the constitution of the Boundary Commission is to be 
referred to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
strengthened for this purpose by the inclusion of 
Dominion Judges, and the future Chairman of the Boun- 
dary Commission is to be employed in the interval before 
the Judicial Committee meets, as a conciliator seeking 
an agreed settlement. Sir James Craig’s statement that 
he is ‘‘ willing to assist in every way in his power the 
consummation of this, the only statesmanlike solution of 
the problem,’’ gives some ground for new hope. 

* * * 


It is difficult to discover what is really happening 
in Roumania. Circumstantial reports tell of a march 
on the capital by General Averescu, a former Prime 
Minister, at the head of an army of peasants, and of the 
subsequent fall of the Bratianu Government. Such 
stories appear to have a direct connection with last 
week’s disastrous explosions at the Bucharest powder- 
magazines, for it is freely rumoured that the explosions 
were the work of no chance spark from a locomotive, 
but of revolutionaries, Communist or otherwise. 
Whether the reports of the Averescu coup d’état are 
authentic or not, such a stroke would cause no surprise. 
Roumania is ripe for revolution. The Government 
means little more than the personal rule of the Bratianu 
family, and that rule is of a character which made it 
inevitable that the people should sooner or later revolt 
against it. One of Roumania’s weaknesses is the size 
of her minority populations. Transylvania in particular 
is racially hopelessly mixed, and there is little to choose 
between the present lot of its Magyars now subject to 
Roumania and the former lot of its Roumanians when 
subject to Hungary. All such minorities are bitterly 
antagonistic to the present régime at Bucharest, and 
should provide solid support to General Averescu if he 
has anything to offer them. 

* * * 


The plenary session of the Anglo-Russian Confer- 
ence, which was to have been held on Wednesday, has 
been postponed in order that the Soviet delegation may 
have time for further examination of some of the ques- 
tions under discussion. From the statement by M. 
Rakovsky in last Sunday’s “ Observer ’’ it is clear that 
the questions of Russia’s debts and of her desire for a 
new loan are preoccupying the Conference, and that 
at the moment a deadlock has been reached in respect 
of them. “Our formula,’’ said M. Rakovsky, “is the 
payment of debts considerably reduced in exchange for 
a loan.’’ So far as the debts are concerned, he com- 
plained that the British delegation has taken its stand 
not on “ practical ’’ considerations, but on considerations 
of “ principle ’’ ; while in the matter of the loan he has 
been referred to the City, with results which have been 
so unpromising that “nothing but the intervention of 
the British Government can now save the situation.’’ He 
would apparently be satisfied if the Government. would 
consent to use the Trade Facilities Act and the Export 
Credits Act so as to enable Russia to make large pur- 
chases on credit in the British market, but until private 
traders willing to take a fair share of the risk have 
been found, these sources of credit cannot properly be 
tapped. 
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It is, no doubt, very annoying to Soviet delegates 
that, after denouncing the capitalist system throughout 
the world and destroying it in Russia, they do not find 
foreign capitalists eager to finance their industries. They 
must recognize, however, that this is the inevitable 
outcome of their proceedings. Sensible Englishmen do 
not want to interfere in the domestic politics of Russia, 
or to ostracize that great country from the comity of 
nations ; but they are not accustomed to lend money to 
people who have deliberately destroyed their own credit. 
Confidence will only return gradually as trading rela- 
tions slowly grow up again between the two countries. 
We hope our Ministers will make this plain to their 
visitors, and either divert the Conference into channels 
of normal inter-governmental business or wind it up 
and report fully to Parliament. 


* * * 


The resentment aroused in Japan by the American 
Immigration Law, now embodied in a formal protest, 
fully justifies the efforts made by President Coolidge to 
modify the terms of the Act. It is beside the point 
that the new law makes little practical difference to 
the restrictions imposed ; the fact remains that its terms 
are felt. to imply a stigma that was not implied by the 
old “ gentlemen’s agreement.’’ At the same time, the 
practical issues of Japanese emigration remain a 
formidable and disturbing problem. The Japanese 
Government has been subsidizing emigration to Brazil ; 
but it is doubtful how far the outlet thus provided will 
meet the real needs of Japan. Meanwhile, the Canadian 
Government is considering, at the request of retailers 
in British Columbia, the advisability of imposing 
further restrictions. The Australian immigration laws 
have been framed, with some care, to avoid the appear- 
ance of offensive discrimination; but the barrier is 
none the less real. We regret to see that the “ Times ”’ 
quotes the recrudescence of the problem as an argument 
for proceeding with the Singapore base. Such an argu- 
ment seems to us, at this juncture, a deplorable gesture 
of despair. It is up to civilization to settle this ques- 
tion, as so many thorny Pacific questions were settled 
at Washington, by rational agreement, and the less we 
envisage the possibility of an ultimate appeal to force, 
the better will be the prospects of a settlement. 


* & * 


In moving the second reading of the Agricultural 
Wages Bill on Monday, Mr. Noel Buxton, unhappily, 
had an overwhelming case. Sixty-eight per cent. of the 
skilled men who work on farms are receiving less than 
30s. a week, and 24 per cent. 25s. In many households 
the money available for food amounts to about 14d. a 
meal, or 3s. a week, for each member of the family, 
though it is estimated that the proper weekly cost of 
feeding a child is rather over 6s. Conciliation Com- 
mittees have broken down, and collective bargaining 
is impracticable. Only the machinery of Wages Boards 
remains to amend these intolerable conditions. The 
rejection of the Bill was moved from the Conservative 
benches on the ground that it gives excessive powers to 
the Central Wages Board. It is clearly desirable that 
the right balance should be struck between the powers 
of the local and the central authorities, but in our 
opinion the point is not vital. Moreover, it is difficult 
to decide exactly how such a balance can best be 
attained without experience of the practical working 
of the scheme. 


* * *% 


The acceptance of the new wage agreement by the 
miners’ delegate conference last week ensures a year’s 
respite from any national dispute in this vital industry. 


That it is no real settlement of the divergent interests 
of employers and employed is clearly shown by the size 
of the minority vote. South Wales, Lancashire, and 
Scotland all apparently voted solidly against acceptance, 
and it. may be assumed that only lack of the sinews of 
war has prevented these districts from taking an inde- 
pendent policy. Unfortunately, the outlook for the 
coal trade has taken a turn for the worse; so that, 
despite the new ratios of wages and profits and the 
higher minimum wage, the new agreement is not likely 
to have a better chance than the old of appealing to the 
miners. There has been recently a sharp decline in the 
export trade, while the summer months are not favour- 
able in house coal districts. Already, even in the rela- 
tively richer districts, there are reports of short-time 
working, and the owners generally view the future with 
considerable apprehension, while from the point of view 
of wages the miners must reckon on an almost certain 
decrease in the autumn. However, a settlement has 
been reached, and this is more than can yet be said of 
the building trade, for while the operatives have 
authorized acceptance of the broad principles, further 
negotiations are held up by a local unofficial strike at 
Liverpool owing to reductions of wages which will be 
necessary to bring that district within the national 
agreements. The employers talk of a national lock-out, 
but this is not likely to ensue until further negotiations 
have taken place. 
* * * 

The partial strike in the railway shops and power 
departments of the Great Western and London Electric 
Railways which began at midnight on Wednesday, took 
the general public completely by surprise. Although the 
N.U.R. discountenanced the strike and issued an appeal 
to their members to remain at work, the services on the 
Tubes and Underground were seriously affected on 
Thursday, many stations being closed. Even more ° 
troublesome developments are threatened as we go to 
press, for the Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers 
and Firemen has issued another strike threat. Questions 
arising out of the settlement of the strike in January 
have been under discussion ever since, and the men now 
demand that the remaining issues shall be promptly dealt 
with. It is pointed out by the railway managers that 
the union is under a statutory obligation to employ the 
machinery of conciliation established by the Railway 
Act, 1921, before proceeding to a strike, but the men 
seem determined to force the issue without delay. 


* * x 


The Indian Tariff Bill has been approved by a 
Select Committee, and seems likely to pass, but the 
opposition has developed unexpected strength. In the 
words of the Simla correspondent of the “ Times”’: 
“ Faced with realities, a large number of members are 
apprehensive of protection.”’ The Government of 
Burma is known to be opposed to the Bill, and the 
official member for the Punjab is believed to be hostile, 
though pledged to vote with the Government. Official 
advocates of the Bill are basing their whole argument 
on the importance of preventing a collapse of the Tata 
Company, and disclaim any intention of paving the way 
for a general protective policy, the burden of which, Sir 
Charles Innes admitted, must inevitably fall on the 
agricultural classes and the consumer generally. Mr. 
Willson, speaking as the representative of fifteen 
Chambers uf Commerc, retorted that the right way to 
prevent a collapse of the Tata undertaking was the 
payment of bounties, which would still permit the con- 
sumer to buy in the cheapest market, and would not, 
like a tariff, increase the cost of living and impose a 
handicap on all new industrial enterprises. 
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IS THE GOVERNMENT UNPOPULAR? 


“In spite of the betrayal of the unemployed by 
the Socialists—and their inability to redeem their pledge 
to cure unemployment fully merits this epithet—the 
Liberal Party in the House of Commons continues 
steadily to keep the Socialist Government in office. So 
long as it supports a Government which has so lament- 
ably failed to honour its promises, Liberal candidates 
must share the odium that attaches to those who break 
pledges. No amount of argument can get away from the 
fact that there would not be a Socialist Government for 
a day longer if it were not for the votes of Liberal 
M.P.s.".—Mr. Baldwin in a letter to tha Unionist 
candidate at Oxford. 


“Tt would be easy enough to cover the Liberals 
with ridicule for their support in the division lobbies of 
a Department which they had riddled with criticism on 
the floor of the House. It is far less easy for most of 
us to regret sincerely the course which most of them 
finally chose. The result of any other would have been 

. a dissolution of Parliament. Does any Unionist 
seriously suppose that even his own party—to say 
nothing of the country—would have been the better in 
the long run for that momentary triumph? The atmo- 
sphere of the House of Commons, especially during the 
preliminary stages of a critical division, is apt to be 
charged with emotions which are hardly perceptible to 
the world outside.”’—The “ Times,’’ May 30th, 1924. 


recess affords a breathing-space in which the 

general position of the Government in relation to 
the electorate may be considered. Busy journalists and 
parliamentarians keep us constantly informed of the 
constantly changing moods and tactical dispositions of 
parties in the House of Commons, but there is no one to 
speak with confidence as to the drift of opinion in the 
constituencies. Party managers and election agents no 
doubt make it their business to study this wider problem, 
but they are apt to be unduly swayed by the views of 
stout party men, with whom they are, of course, most 
closely in touch, but whose votes may be relied upon even 
when they are displeased with their leaders. The 
unattached voters who decide elections make no represen- 
tations on party tactics. Their inclinations are only to 
be gauged at chance by-elections, in which local con- 
siderations often outweigh the influences which prevail in 
the country as a whole. This business of calculating 
electoral chances is therefore a highly speculative one, 
and the wise party leader relies more upon the hope that 
a straight course will commend itself to the country than 
upon an attempt to trim his sails to each elusive breeze. 
Nevertheless, the interpretation of public opinion is a 
game in which skill, as well as chance, plays a part, and 
it is inevitable that the present distribution of parties 
should lead many to take a hand in it. 

Mr. Stanley Baldwin has not hitherto shown con- 
spicuous ability in this particular branch of political 
science, and in considering the conflict of opinion 
revealed by the above extracts, we lean decidedly towards 
the view expressed by the ‘‘ Times.’”’ It is no secret that 
divergent views as to the desirability of an early General 
Election are to be found in each political party at the 
present moment. The Conservatives seem, indeed, to be 
committed, in spite of warnings from the ‘‘ Times,”’ to 
the policy of turning the Government out as soon as 
possible, though there must be many among them who, 
like Lady Astor, doubt the wisdom of that course. A 
section, small at present, of the Government’s supporters 
also inclines towards an early appeal to the country, not 
so much in the forlorn hope of securing an independent 
majority, as in impatience at the mild restraint exercised 
by other parties, coupled with a lively fear that the 
electoral position may grow less favourable to Labour. 
Meanwhile, the Liberal Party, taunted by the Conser- 
vatives with keeping an inept Government in office, and 
dared by Labour Members to turn it out, is in a difficult 


7 adjournment of Parliament for the Whitsun 


position. If only the Government were better or worse 
than it is, the decision would be more easily made. The 
production of a few measures dealing with the outstand- 
ing problems of the day, comparable in conception and 
application with Mr. Snowden’s Budget, would make the 
Government secure of Liberal support for a considerable 
period. A few administrative blunders showing real 
incompetence or an attempt to introduce wild and 
destructive legislation would, on the other hand, soon 
seal the Government’s fate. It is the lack of grip in 
social legislation and the uncertainty as to whether this 
will be compensated for by exceptional vision in foreign 
policy which make the situation perplexing. 

While, however, this waste of parliamentary time 
is extremely irritating to Liberal Members, we doubt 
whether it has as yet given rise to any widespread 
impatience in the country. On the contrary, we believe 
that the prevalent feeling is one of relief that the 
Government is not too enterprising. That is, of course, 
the reaction of those, in the City of London and else- 
where, who entertained extravagant fears at the advent 
of Labour to office, and implored Mr. Asquith to save 
them from catastrophe. Finding that their stocks and 
shares are still saleable in spite of Mr. Snowden’s 
presence at the Treasury, they have become almost 
enthusiastic in their praise of that dreaded ruler. But 
it is not only among Conservatives that uneasiness was 
felt as to what a Labour Government might do. There 
are a great many simple folk up and down the country 
who sympathize in an undefined way with Labour and 
its aspirations. Many of these voted Labour with mis- 
givings, while others refrained from voting because they 
had misgivings that the secrets of successful government 
might be withheld from the inexperienced leaders of the 
working-classes. Mr. Churchill’s taunt that Labour was 
not fit to govern found an unwilling echo in many a 
labourer’s heart, and the discovery that ‘‘ the likes o’ 
us ’’ can carry on the King’s Government without things 
being perceptibly worse than they were under “‘ the likes 
o’ they ’’ has been a great triumph. The fact that Lords 
Haldane and Chelmsford, and even Mr. MacDonald, 
Mr. Snowden, and Mr. Webb, are not exactly “ the likes 
of a fellow’s self,’’ does not seriously diminish this satis- 
faction. These people are accepted as having thrown in 
their lot with the working-class, and their achievements 
stand to the credit of Labour. Thus it is probable that 
the wild promises made by Labour orators and the glow- 
ing pictures conjured up by them of a working-class 
paradise in a Socialist State were never taken very 
seriously by the bulk of their hearers. Some disappoint- 
ment must be felt by the more credulous, but it would 
be unwise to expect any great reaction from that cause. 
Caution, suspicion, and tolerance towards one another 
are much more conspicuous characteristics of British 
workpeople than credulity; and unfounded fears have 
played a larger part in elections than unjustifiable hopes. 
We should therefore anticipate a considerable access 
of working-class votes to Labour, if a General Election 
were to take place at the present moment. 

The importance of these considerations is not con- 
fined to their bearing upon electoral calculations. For 
good or ill the Labour Party is identified in many minds 
with the labouring classes, and the fact that Labour has 
been given a chance to try its hand at government has 
already done much to remove a poisonous suspicion from 
the minds of working-men. So long as the task of 
administration was retained always in the hands of the 
so-called governing classes, it was possible to allege that 
the failure to abolish unemployment or to build an 
adequate number of houses for the people was due to 
the lack of any real will to do 80. When the idea that 
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“those people don’t want to make things better for the 
likes of us’’ had once taken root, it was impossible to 
dispel it; and it was that notion rankling in the back 
of men’s minds which gave rise to much of the vague 
revolutionary sentiment associated with ‘‘ labour un- 
rest.’’ It is therefore of the utmost importance that the 
first Labour Government should be given what the work- 
ing-man will recognize as “a fair chance.’’ The relations 
between the classes and between Capital and Labour, 
upon which so much depends, have, we believe, been 
sensibly improved by the mere admission of Labour to 
office; but the old suspicion may revive with increased 
bitterness if any ground is afforded for the supposition 
that the scales have been weighted against the Govern- 
ment. We may be sure that Mr. MacDonald and his 
colleagues would not be slow to allege that this had hap- 
pened if they were defeated on any obscure issue. Unless 
therefore they can be clearly convicted, before the 
country, of gross incompetence, they should be given the 
fullest possible opportunity of grappling in their own 
way with current problems. Once working-men are 
convinced that Labour has had a fair innings, they will 
be ready enough to judge it on its merits as a political 
party without either claiming for it, or according to it, 
any special indulgence. But for some months yet, the 
chief sufferers from unemployment and other social mal- 
adjustments are likely to be much more tolerant of the 
shortcomings of Labour Ministers than they were of 
those displayed by their predecessors in office. 





A DRASTIC REMEDY FOR UNEMPLOYMENT: 


REPLY TO CRITICS. 
By J. M. KEYNES. 


May 24th was to ask whether it might not be 
in the national interest that the State should 
intervene to direct a larger part of our savings into 
capital enterprises at home. In the course of it I rashly 
mentioned the Sinking Fund, and thereby pressed with 
careless finger one of those irrelevant buttons which stud 
the public brain, and released the reaction—‘‘ We should 
regard it as a retrograde step if the Chancellor were to 
raid the sinking funds.’’ Half the comment which the 
article evoked has been directed against my supposed 
impiety in this matter. I apologize for misleading many 
readers, and will try again to make my argument clear. 
The maintenance of a Sinking Fund means raising a 
surplus on revenue account and devoting this surplus to 
the reduction of the dead-weight debt. With a heavy 
public debt and reduced private savings, I agree 
unreservedly that a substantial Sinking Fund is a car- 
dinal point of policy. My heresy consists in proposing 
not to abolish (or raid) the Sinking Fund, but to use it. 
The Sinking Fund releases liquid resources for capital 
purposes,—that is its whole object. Do my critics want 
to apply these resources to consumptive expenditure? 
No! Then they want to apply them to productive, 
capital expenditure? Yes! Then let them join with me 
to discuss how we can do this to the greatest social 
advantage. 

The problem on a big scale is new. Before the war 
the proceeds of the Sinking Fund were a trifling propor- 
tion of the national savings. Recently, ranging from 
£40,000,000 to £100,000,000 a year, they have 
dominated the investment market. We have extracted 
these sums from the taxpayers, and, using them to pay 
off debt, we have thrown an equal amount on the capital 


T: main purpose of my article in Tue Nation of 


market seeking an outlet of a similar kind. It is 
dangerous to do this on so great a scale without giving 
a thought to the supply of alternative investments. 

At first Local Loans, home municipals, and indus- 
trial debentures partly filled the bill. But with the 
advent of deflation, the Geddes Axe, and industrial 
depression, the supply has dried up.* The lack of supply 
of home investments involving new capital expenditure 
has now been acute for at least two years. During the 
past six months it has almost reached vanishing point. 
I estimate that, omitting issues which are merely con- 
versions, or re-sales of existing enterprises, the total 
investments offered to the public to provide for new 
capital expenditure at home during the whole of the last 
half-year (which covers the busiest season) is in the neigh- 
bourhood of no more than £10,000,000. This includes 
issues under the Trade Facilities Act. Taken together 
with the acute depression in the engineering and metal- 
lurgical industries, such facts deserve consideration as a 
contributory cause of unemployment. 

Meanwhile, the long rate of interest has fallen by 
about 1 per cent.—to the delight of the Treasury (who, 
let me add in parenthesis, are in danger of desiring to 
keep the country depressed until 1929 in order to have 
the rate of interest low for their conversions). The rate 
of interest on foreign bonds is established ? to 1 per cent. 
below the rate in New York for similar bonds. London 
has become—to the pride of many—the principal, indeed 
almost the exclusive, international loan market, ready to 
lend to approved borrowers much cheaper than anyone 
else will lend. No other country in the world pursues 
this policy. So far from the United States exporting 
capital, the official figures for 1923 show that in that 
year, as the net result of all items on capital account, 
they actually imported capital. 

In my opinion there are many reasons for thinking 
that our present rate of foreign investment is excessive 
and undesirable. We are lending too cheaply resources 
we can ill spare. Our traditional, conventional attitude 
towards foreign investment demands reconsideration ;— 
it is high time to give it a bad name and to call it ‘‘ the 
flight of capital.’? But I must limit myself here to the 
single aspect which is relevant to the special problem of 
unemployment. 

Some foreign investments lead directly to the 
placing of orders in this country which would not be so 
placed otherwise. Whether or not they are desirable on 
general grounds, such investments do no harm to employ- 
ment. As a rule, however, this is not the case. <A 
foreign loan does not, any more than a demand for 
Reparations, automatically create a corresponding flow 
of exports. Let us take a particular example. Last 
week New South Wales borrowed in the London market 
£5,500,000 new money ‘“‘ for railways, tramways, har- 
bours, rivers and bridges, water supply, irrigation, 
sewerage, and other purposes.’’ A part of this may pay 
for orders placed here arising out of these undertakings. 
Probably the greater portion will not be used thus, but 
in paying labour on the spot, and importing supplies from 
elsewhere ; that is to say, the resources will be transferred 
to Australia in roundabout ways. Sooner or later, the 
matter must be adjusted by increased British exports 
or diminished British imports. But this can only come 
about through the medium of a depreciation of the 
sterling exchange. Our exchanges have to depreciate so 
as to stimulate our export industries at the expense of 
our ‘‘ sheltered ’’ non-export industries, and so redress 
the balance between the two. If the world demand for 





*In 1921-22 Local Loans Advances amounted to £50,500,000; in 1923-24 
to £6,500,000. (See interesting figures relating to this and connected 
matters in the “ Times,” June 2nd.) 
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our exports at the present price level is inelastic, a con- 
siderable depreciation may be necessary to do the trick. 
Moreover, there may be violent resistances to the process 
of adjustment. The fall of the exchange tends to raise 
the “‘ cost of living,’’ and the “‘ sheltered ’’ industries 
may struggle to avoid the reduction of real wages which 
this entails. Our economic structure is far from elastic, 
and much time may elapse and indirect loss result from 
the strains set up and the breakages incurred. Mean- 
while, resources may lie idle and labour be out of 
employment. 

The old principle of laissez-faire was to ignore these 
strains and to assume that capital and labour were fluid ; 
it also assumed that, if investors choose to send their 
money abroad at 5 per cent., this must mean that there 
is nothing at home worth doing at 5 per cent. Fifty 
years ago this may have been a closer approximation to 
the truth than it is now. With the existing rigidity of 
the trade-union organization of labour, with the undue 
preference which the City organization of new issues and 
the Trustee Acts afford to overseas investment, and with 
the caution which for many reasons, some good and some 
bad, now oppresses the undertaking of new capital 
investment af home, it does not work. 

Can I now carry my critics with me this far,—that, 
if in the last six months, instead of £10,000,000 capital 
issues for new home developments and £50,000,000 for 
new developments abroad, the figures had been the other 
way round, this would have been a change for the better, 
and favourable to employment? Surely they cannot 
maintain that England is a finished job, and that there 
is nothing in it worth doing on a 5 per cent. basis. Then 
let them agree with me in wishing, if we could manage 
it, to stimulate investment at home. 

In considering how to do this, we are brought to my 
heresy—if it is a heresy. I bring in the State ; I abandon 
laissez-faire,—not enthusiastically, not from contempt of 
that good old doctrine, but because, whether we like it or 
not, the conditions for its success have disappeared. It 
was a double doctrine,—it entrusted the public weal to 
private enterprise unchecked and unaided. Private 
enterprise is no longer unchecked,—it is checked and 
threatened in many different ways. There is no going 
back on this. The forces which press us may be blind, 
but they exist and are strong. And if private enterprise 
is not unchecked, we cannot leave it unaided. 

For these reasons I claim to be nearer than Mr. 
Brand to the realities and possibilities of the modern 
world in repeating that the next developments of politico- 
economic evolution will emerge from new experiments 
directed towards determining the appropriate spheres of 
individual and of governmental action. And proceed- 
ing to particulars, I suggest that the State encouragement 
of new capital undertakings, by employing the best 
technical advice to lay the foundations of great schemes, 
and by lending the credit and the guarantee of the 
Treasury to finance them more boldly than hitherto, is 
becoming an inevitable policy. There is no sphere where 
private initiative is so lacking—for quite intelligible 
reasons—as in the conception and execution of very costly 
projects which may be expected to yield from 5 to 6 per 
cent. The Trade Facilities Act continues to depend on 
private initiative, and only such projects are helped by 
it as private enterprise is already inclined to plan and 
to back. Mr. Brand, the City Editor of the ‘‘ Times,”’ 
and many others point to the unused balance of credit 
under this Act as convincing proof that there is nothing 
more to be done. I do not agree, because big new pro- 
jects of a public character are not the kind of thing for 
which the Act is devised. Let me set against this the 
very recent report of the Chamber of Shipping Com- 


mittee, which points out the urgent need of expensive 
developments in many of our great ports, as one proof 
amongst many that the equipment of this country is not 
complete and up-to-date in all respects. Indeed, it is a 
bold and hazardous saying of my critics that our savings 
must drift abroad at 5 per cent. because there is simply 
nothing worth doing in England at that price. 

The Editor of the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian Com- 
mercial’? (May 29th) has written:—‘‘ Mr. Keynes 
surely implies that there are opportunities for remunera- 
tive investment which the investing public have not the 
foresight to grasp, and which they will never grasp with- 
out the intervention of the Government. It is an argu- 
ment which the Manchester Ship Canal, to take only one 
instance, effectively answers.’’ Certainly, this is what 
I imply, though perhaps I should substitute ‘‘ oppor- 
tunity ”’ for ‘‘ foresight.’’ Let me ask him to consider— 
for he is a very reasonable man—exactly whom he has 
in mind when he speaks of the ‘‘ foresight of the invest- 
ing public.’’ Does he mean the average investor in 
trustee securities? Does he mean the great issue houses? 
(What pays them is to take a safe underwriting commis- 
sion from a Colonial Government.) Is it worth the while, 
or within the power, of anyone to organize a new project 
costing £20,000,000 with the expectation of a return of 
5 per cent.? These persons ‘‘ exercising foresight ’’ 
about new, costly, moderately remunerative projects do 
not exist. If there was no Manchester Ship Canal, does 
he suppose that a syndicate of private persons would 
spring up to-day to construct it? 

Mr. Kiddy complains in the ‘‘ Spectator ’’ (May 
3lst) that ‘“‘ the most extraordinary remedies’’ of my 
Nation article ‘‘ add to the complexities and dangers of 
the situation.’” Iam sorry. I respect Mr. Kiddy’s 
staunch principles. But vainly are his eyes cast back- 
wards. Vainly does he treasure his copy-book maxims. 
(Contemn one, and he boils against you. Repeat ‘one, 
and you are restored to his esteem.) The following 
extracts from his article afford a short but sufficient 
summary:—‘‘ The City views with profound concern 
. . . The City fails to comprehend. . . . It is one thing 
to be entirely sympathetic with the deserving unem- 
ployed. . . . Nor must there be lack of courage in 
expressing home truths to labour. . . . It is felt in the 
City that there is all the more need for facing stern 
economic facts.’’ How remote one knows oneself to be 
from any kind of reality when one hears those dreary 
words,—milestones towards empty space! 

A drastic reduction of wages in certain industries, 
and a successful stand-up fight with the more powerful 
Trade Unions might reduce unemployment in the long 
run. If any party stands for this solution, let them 
say so. I believe that such a policy is not practical. 
Assuming, then, that the problem will not solve itself 
(which some maintain—I not amongst them), what more 
promising programme, based on clear first principles, has 
anyone to suggest, than Monetary Reform coupled with 


an intensive encouragement of capital investment at 
home? 





AN INTERVIEW WITH M. HERRIOT. 


(From Our Frencn CorresponpEnt.) 


TurEspay, June 3rp, 1924. 
ee as you know, having grown complicated 
as a result of the elections of May 11th, and the 
Governmental crisis being now combined with 
a Presidential crisis, one has come to the conclusion 
that the safest and most elegant way of solving both 
these problems would be to entrust their solution to one 
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and the same man. And so it happens that at the 
preseat moment M. Edouard Herriot is confronted with 
a double task. Having been chosen by the parliamen- 
tary majority and by the majority of public opinion to 
take up the country’s business, he must prepare now for 
the formation of a Government and the resignation of 
M. Millerand, without infringing the Constitution. 

Matters now seem likely to take the following 
course: M. Millerand, President of the Republic, after 
having consulted on Thursday with the new President of 
the Chamber, will on the same day summon M. Herriot 
and entrust him with the formation of a Cabinet and 
with the announcement, to the Houses, of the resigna- 
tion of the President of the Republic. In this way, on 
the same day on which the new Government appears 
before the Parliament to make its declaration, it may 
invite Parliament to meet in a Congress at Versailles 
in order to elect a new President. 

In the meantime M. Herriot is working and 
struggling like a man on whose shoulders there weighs 
already the heaviest load. 

“You see,’’ he said to me this morning, “the 
thing that we have not yet entirely realized is the 
strength of the movement of public opinion manifested 
during the general elections on May 11th.’’ 

“ But still,’’ I answered, “I remember how, at a 
little meeting that assembled round you and your 
friends, Léon Blum, and Paul Painlevé, some ten days 
before the elections, you described in passionate tones 
how the candidates who took part in this electoral 
campaign felt that they were being hurled into an 
element in full ferment.’’ 

“ Certainly,’ answered the future Prime Minister, 
“but still we did not then know what would be the 
result of it all. Would it be a strong opposition, or an 
uncertain majority, or a homogeneous majority? The 
result has swept away any possible doubt. Wherever 
the Cartel des Gauches appeared, it was victorious. 
The majority of the electors have decided that the three 
main Republican and Democratic Parties—the Radical- 
Socialists, whose leader I am; the Republican-Socialist 
Party, led by Painlevé and Aristide Briand; and the 
Socialist Party, under the leadership of Léon Blum— 
are to build a bloc in the new Parliament and pursue 
a policy in common. At the meeting on Sunday, at 
the Palais d’Orsay, the 307 deputies of the Left, 
Communists not included, have clearly shown that they 
understood the desire of the electors.”’ 

Listening to M. Herriot, I go back in thought to 
several years ago. Once or twice already in the last 
twenty-four years the French electors have manifested 
their desire to see the parties of the Left—Radicals and 
Socialists—pursue a policy in common. 

There was, for instance, the Clemenceau experiment 
in 1906. M. Clemenceau was a Radical inspired with 
the best intentions when he came into power. But he 
was immediately caught up in the stream, and had to 
put into practice himself the policy that he had fought 
against with energy. Scarcely had he arrived at the 
Ministry of the Interior in 1906 before the question. of 
a new loan to Russia was raised. There has ever since 
then been a strong reaction in France against that policy 
of loans granted to the Imperial Government. 
M. Clemenceau had expressed it many times. When I 
asked him whether, now he was a-member of the Cabinet, 
the policy of loans to Russia would continue further, he 
answered me: ‘‘ What can we do? The Russian Ambas- 
sador declares that if we don’t grant them this new 
loan, they will not be able to pay our shareholders the 
next dividend.’’ In short, there soon occurred a breach 


between M. Clemenceau, who represented the Radical 
Party, and Jaurés, who led the Socialists. 

To-day M. Herriot is absolutely decided to come to 
an understanding with the Socialists upon a definite 
programme before he forms a Cabinet. In view of this 
he, as leader of the Radicals, addressed yesterday 
(Monday) to M. Blum, leader of the Socialist Party, a 
letter expounding the programme of the Radical Party. 
The entirely new fact is the approbation given to this 
programme of the Radical Socialists by the Socialists 
united in Congress. Therefore the policy of the Herriot 
Cabinet will have from the start the character that the 
majority of the electors on May 11th declared that it 
should have. 

As to foreign policy, the contrast between the policy 
of M. Poincaré and that of M. Herriot would have 
appeared the more striking had not the elections of May 
4th in Germany given to the Deutschnationalen and 
Deutschvélkischen an increased influence. 

‘But the news that reaches us from that side,’’ 
said M. Herriot to me a few minutes ago, ‘‘ is far from 
being reassuring, and it seems that it will be very diffi- 
cult to address in conciliatory tones people who only 
dream of knocks and blows. Nevertheless, fate sets 
among the divided nations a test—the Dawes Report. 
One will see at once which of them accept it frankly, and 
one will soon see which of them are determined to put its 
policy into action. 

“* As to myself, I made up my mind long ago, as you 
know. You remember the conversation I had with you 
in the beginning of January last, on the eve of the day 
that I made a speech in the Chamber about foreign 
policy. You had come to see me, between two trips to 
London, to communicate to me your impressions, and I 
expressed my feelings in terms similar to those I used the 
next day in the tribune :— 

“* * Tt is most urgent,’ I said, ‘ to establish an inter- 
Allied front on the question of Reparations, as was done 
in military matters during the war. But first of all 
we must sincerely ask ourselves whether it is possible to 
reach what I will simply call a complete reconciliation 
between France and Great Britain. I think it is, and I 
should like to help in that direction.’ 

“With the Dawes Report as a base, an agreement 
between Great Britain and France will henceforward 
be easily reached.”’ 

“So you accept the Dawes Report ‘as a whole’? ”’ 

““ As a whole,’ exactly. Certain parts will have 
to be interpreted perhaps, and I am told that our 
friends the Belgians have felt this particularly, especi- 
ally as far as the control of the incomes designed for 
securities is concerned. But it will be easy to agree on 
these questions now that we have before our eyes the 
text of the Dawes Report, from which it is impossible 
to deviate. Therefore, I repeat, the essential point is 
to re-establish immediately an entire understanding 
between Great Britain and France. Their deepest 
aspirations are the same at present. Both desire peace. 
Both expect just reparations. Both wish to assure the 
future by obtaining security. Five years of misunder- 
standings have followed upon five years of war ; but still, 
peoples and Governments have learnt something during 
these ten years. I have the feeling that we are 
approaching a moment when we shall benefit from 
these experiences. Democratic Germany cannot be hurt 
by a reconciliation between France and Great Britain. 
I sincerely wish that democracy should grow in strength 
and numbers in Germany! Then all barriers that 
separate us would be easily broken.’’ 

“You mentioned the word ‘securities’ a minute 
ago,’’ I said, 
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“T will tell you a secret on this point,”’ said 
M. Herriot, grasping my arm. “I have read somewhere 
that Mr. MacDonald is planning to be present himself 
at the General Assembly of the League of Nations in 
September next at Geneva. Whatever my occupations 
may be at that time, I have firmly decided to meet him 
there. And then perhaps we shall be able to come to 
a definite settlement regarding security.”’ 

“ But don’t you think of meeting Mr, MacDonald 
before? ’’ 

“Most certainly I do,’’ said M. Herriot. “ An 
interview between the heads of the Cabinet of London 
and the Cabinet of Paris cannot be put off! Friends 
have told me that if I constituted a Cabinet, Mr. 
MacDonald would have the kindness to come to see me 
in Paris. I answered thereupon that, despite my being 
deeply touched by this token of courtesy, I should still 
prefer to return myself to Great Britain and to pay 
the Prime Minister the call I owe. Why? Admit that 
there is some sentimentality in my case! I remember 
my first journeys across the Channel, the reception I 
got there, the friendships I founded—the English friend- 
ships, silent but sure! I remember, as I think of it all, 
a little tree that my friend Sir Daniel Stevenson, then 
Lord Provost of Glasgow, asked me to plant in the 
garden of his villa. Perhaps I want to go and see 
whether it has grown.”’ 

Francois Crucy. 





LIFE AND POLITICS 


ge: Whitsuntide pause in the Session finds the 





Government pretty firmly in the saddle. Ten 

days ago its fate seemed in the balance. Mr. 
Lloyd George was understood to be definitely in favour 
of leaving Mr. MacDonald to the mercy of the Conser- 
vatives on the unemployment question, and there was a 
substantial body of Liberal opinion in sympathy with 
that course, but the main feeling of the party was in 
agreement with Mr. Asquith that neither the occasion 
nor the circumstances of the time were such as to justify 
the party in bringing matters to a crisis. The delicate 
position of affairs in France and Germany was an impor- 
tant consideration in the decision. Both countries are 
passing through critical times as the result of the recent 
elections, and a steadying influence from this side may 
have a vital bearing upon the fate of the Dawes scheme. 
Mr. MacDonald has admittedly handled the European 
situation adroitly and wisely, and from the point of view 
of turning the more hopeful Continental outlook to 
advantage nothing is less desirable than a Ministerial 
upheaval in this country. Having survived last week’s 
storm the Government have this week passed into clearer 
water. Mr. Noel Buxton’s proposals in regard to agricul- 
tural wages have been generally approved in Liberal 
circles, and whatever may be said in regard to the grave 
defects of the housing scheme, it is universally agreed 
that Mr. Wheatley scored another remarkable Parlia- 
mentary success in his full disclosure of his policy. 


The surprising figures in regard to bricklaying 
which Mr. E. D. Simon brought to the attention of the 
House of Commons this week throw a flood of light on 
the housing problem. According to the building trade 
report, on which Mr. Wheatley’s proposals are based, 
it will take a bricklayer twelve weeks to build an 18,000- 


brick house. That is, the bricklayer will lay 273 bricks 
a day. This is said to be the best possible output 
that we can look for. Mr. Simon quoted figures, from 
four authoritative sources, which go to show that the 
estimate of the report is a grave understatement of the 
possible output, given the willingness of labour to work 
at reasonable speed. The details supplied by one Man- 
chester contractor indicated that he was building 18,000- 
brick cottages at the rate of six to seven weeks per 
bricklayer, and the contractor calculated that the speed 
could without difficulty be increased to 600 bricks a 
day. Another contractor, who has had probably as 
much experience of cottage-building as .anyone in 
Lancashire, wrote: “I have known many men on 
cottage-building twenty years ago to well and truly 
lay an average of 1,000 to 1,250 bricks in a ten-hour 
working day.’’ A firm engaged on some of the largest 
contracts in the country stated to Mr. Simon that in 
a big war contract on which 4,000 men were engaged 
the output was 300 bricks per day per man. Owing to 
the urgency of the work a bonus on output was arranged, 
with the result that the rate per man rose to 1,200 
bricks per day. No less significant is the experience of 
the Manchester Corporation in connection with the 
direct employment of labour for the building of cottages. 
In 1920 at the time of the Addison boom, when there 
was no unemployment, the output was 306 bricks per 
day per man. In 1922, when unemployment was rife, 
the rate rose to between 500 and 600. 


* ” * 


It is plain from these figures that to suggest that 
a rate of 273 bricks per day per man is the maximum 
possible output is a gross under-estimate, and that on 
this basis—stereotyped, be it remembered, for fifteen 
years—the production of houses on anything like an 
adequate scale will be out of the question. If the unions 
are not to make the solution of the housing problem 
impossible, they must consent to one of two expedients. 
They must agree either to dilution or to an increased 
output. It is evident from the facts that have been 
quoted—and they can be multiplied indefinitely—that 
the production can be doubled with the existing resources 
of labour, and without any unreasonable demands being 
made upon the men. In the end the whole housing diffi- 
culty comes back to the trade-union restrictions, and if 
organized labour is not to be saddled with responsibility 
for the continuance of the housing famine, the present 
policy of under-production must be abandoned. 


* * * 


I write before a statement has been issued in 
regard to the conference the three Prime Ministers 
held last week-end on the Irish boundary question ; 
but it is understood that little progress was made in 
modifying the non possumus attitude of Ulster. Mr. 
Cosgrave, unfortunately, has to fight his battle on both 
flanks. On the one side, the hard, irreconcilable position 
of Ulster weakens him in his conflict with the Republi- 
cans, and on the other, the Republican menace increases 
his difficulty with Ulster. I have before me a report 
of a speech of the new Bishop of Clonfert last Sunday 
which will indicate one aspect of Mr. Cosgrave’s 
anxieties. The speech was delivered in reply to 
addresses of congratulation from Sinn Fein clubs in the 
neighbourhood of Loughrea, County Galway. The 
Bishop declared himself a Republican, and advised his 
hearers to continue, by constitutional means, their efforts 
to establish a Republic. ‘‘ As far as I can see,’’ he said, 
““ no one is satisfied with the present position, and I pre- 
dict that the Republican Party is certain to be returned 
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to power in a short time.’’ The speech has a twofold 
significance. It shows that responsible heads of the 
Church of the majority are preaching secession, and that 
a man who may be assumed to have intimate knowledge 
of the West of Ireland believes in the ultimate, and even 
early, triumph of the Republican Party. The incident 
adds to the difficulties of Mr. Cosgrave’s Government, and 
will, of course, be used as a further justification by Ulster 
of the refusal to make any gesture or concession on the 
boundary question. 
* . . 


I have reason to believe that the pessimistic reports 
which are current as to the prospects of the Russian 
conference are exaggerated. The difficulties are great, 
but there are hopeful features in the situation, notably 
the influences in the City, which have a much more 
urgent and practical reason for wishing to arrive at 
some accommodation than the political influences which 
necessarily control the Foreign Office. It is obvious that 
ultimately some practicable road must be found through 
the present impasse, and though the Soviet administra- 
tion is ‘‘ gey ill to deal wi’,’’ it is necessary to bear in 
mind that all the difficulties are not on one side, and 
that an agreement can only be reached by mutual con- 
cessions. No agreement ‘has yet been reached, but the 
resources of negotiation have not been exhausted, and I 
find on both sides substantial hope that a way will be 
found through the pre-war debt tangle. 


* * * 


I am glad to learn from Sir William Beveridge that 
the Vienna International Summer School has been so 
great a success that a third session will be held this 
year from September 2nd to September 20th. The 
preliminary programme includes among the lecturers 
many of the most distinguished names in Europe, and 
there will be student debates, excursions, and social 
events to give variety to the proceedings. The School 
is an invaluable aid to the development of the inter- 
national idea, and the success that has attended it 
hitherto should establish it as a permanent institution. 
Students who contemplate taking advantage of the 
School should communicate with Dr. Georg Tugendhat 
at the London School of Economics. I should like also 
to draw attention to the conference of University 
students from all parts of the British Empire which is 
to be held in London and Cambridge from July 18th 
to 30th under the auspices of the National Union of 
Students. One man representing each of the fifty-four 
Universities in the British Empire has been invited to 
attend, and an appeal is now issued by the N.U.S. 
(Malet Street, W.C.1) for contributions to help in 
bringing the students overseas and for offers of 
hospitality. 

® . * 


It is not surprising that the proposal to recommis- 
sion the “Enchantress ’’ has aroused strong hostility 
in all parts of the House of Commons. This luxury of 
the Admiralty was cut off by the Geddes axe, and its 
revival is unintelligible, especially on the part of a 
Labour Government. It is pleaded that the cost of 
recommissioning the vessel for Admiralty “ joy-rides”’ 
will only be £1,000. The amount is not the point at 
issue; but I understand that the real expenditure will 
be reckoned in many thousands. For the occasional 
purposes for which the “ Enchantress’’ is used, a war 
vessel could be equally well employed without involving 
any exceptional outlay such as that proposed. 


A. G. G. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


THE PLIGHT OF THE PRIVATE MEMBER. 


THURSDAY, JUNE DTH. 


HE House has been occupied with what is some- 
times vaguely called ‘‘ social reform.’’ The 
Members of the House have also been occupied 
with other diversions, suitable to the London season ; 
and with the particular attractions of Wednesday last. 
Unfortunately, social reformers seem quite unable 
to condense the matter of their speeches, and when once 
on their feet exhibit a complete inability ever to sit 
down again. On Monday, on the Agricultural Wages 
Bill, Mr. Noel Buxton led off in an excellent, if some- 
what soporific, oration with the modest duration of 
forty-five minutes. Sir H. Cautley, however, in moving 
the rejection, could not unburden his soul in less than a 
few minutes under an hour, and his seconder, Sir T. 
Davies, supported him with another effusion of a little 
under fifty minutes. By this time the House, in which 
many non-speakers were asleep and others only awake 
because waiting to pounce, found difficulty in listening to 
Mr. Francis Acland, who managed to make far the best 
speech of the day in little over half-an-hour. Members 
were approaching the thought of dinner after the delivery 
of only four orations; and the rest of the evening was 
occupied by scrambling and despairing efforts of every 
Member for an agricultural district to catch the 
Speaker’s eye. If some of these more leisured orators 
could realize the ferocious fury which broods in the hearts 
of their competitors during the drip of their dismal 
periods and wells up into open execration as closing time 
approaches, they might perhaps be prepared to master 
the difficult art of condensation. 

Tuesday was not much better. Business was, 
indeed, interrupted by the introduction of ten-minutes 
Bills. The first, by Dr. Spero, advocating the com- 
pulsory imprisonment of child torturers, came to an 
untimely end, only two members, on the challenge of 
the Speaker, standing up to support this genial attempt 
at the improvement of the world. The second, one of 
the ever-welcome attempts of the ever-ready Sir Kingsley 
Wood to “‘ brighten cricket ’’ and épater le Prolétariat, 
met with a less abbreviated career. In pleasant cari- 
cature of the Wheatley manner and without the vestige 
of a smile, he denounced with intense moral fervour the 
harmless and necessary Mr. Jowett and the universally 
popular Mr. Walsh for hurling tenants of unimpeach- 
able virtue and unlimited progeny from their homes 
into the street. The general vision conveyed was of the 
First Commissioner of Works, with his mild, spectacled 
face, and the Secretary of War, with his diminutive 
stature, proceeding to Woolwich and other salubrious 
suburbs, attacking with axes and hammers the homes 
of these desirable citizens, and themselves flinging beds 
and other household articles of furniture through the 
windows. Le Prolétariat, which has every virtue but 
that of humour, repudiated this happy picture with an 
increased anger of interruption, somewhat sadly sub- 
dued, however, by the reading out of the names of the 
backers of the Bill, which included two of their own 
number. 

After this welcome interlude Mr. Wheatley 
launched out into an eighty minutes’ exposition of the 
Housing Bill which he intended to produce but which 
has not yet been printed. Although somewhat marred 
by useless and time-wasting “ tub-thumping,”’ the main 
part of the exposition was excellent. But it left most 
of the vital questions unanswered. Sir William Joynson- 
Hicks managed to compress the Tory case into fifty-five 
minutes, but after Mr. Masterman had added another 
half-hour for the Liberal exposition the discussion was 
only thrown open to the five hundred private members 
for some two and a half hours before the front Labour 
and Tory benches weighed in again. The speeches 
steadily improved as the time passed, and three of the 
very best—by Mr. Morrison, for Labour, Mr. E. D. 
Simon (a quite admirable exposition fortified by inti- 
mate knowledge), and Captain Elliott, who is a great 
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acquisition to the new House for the Tories—were 
worthy of any audience who cared to consider the 
realities of the perplexing situation. 

I cannot conclude without some allusion to the excit- 
ing events of the previous days. The House was much 
nearer a dissolution and the country much nearer a 
General Election than anyone realized who was not 
familiar with all the forces at work then, or than anyone 
realizes to-day. It was not so much that any of the 
parties wished for this result, as that all parties were 
drifting towards that result, as nations drift into war by 
steps which each thinks it can retrieve, and which prove 
in the end to be irrevocable. The situation was saved, 
in part by a very conciliatory speech made by the Prime 
Minister, apologizing for the Government’s inaction, and 
promising practically all that the Liberals demanded in 
connection with unemployment if more time was given ; 
and by a masterly performance by Mr. Asquith, which 
completely fascinated and delighted everyone in the 
House, and, indeed, made it appear that anyone who 
did not take the advice he gave must be lacking in a sense 
of humour or a sense of decency. Standing at the front 
Opposition box and encompassed by the leaders of the 
ranks of Tuscany, he chaffed alike Mr. Baldwin on the 
one side and Sir William Joynson-Hicks on the other, 
delighted the Labour benches opposite, though unspar- 
ing in censure, and raised the previously divided ranks 
of the ‘‘ patient oxen ”’ into a triumphant conviction 
that he was but expressing the mind they had held only 
a few minutes before as the only course possible to 
patriots and gentlemen. It is not too much to say that 
he completely dominated the House of Commons, and 
when he returned from voting after eleven o’clock, he 
was received with a prolonged cataract of applause from 
Liberal and Labour benches alike. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Sin,—Three Governments have now attempted to deal 
with the problem of unemployment. They have all admitted 
failure. Is it perhaps because they have none of them got 
down to the real crux? 

Are not these facts the fundamentals? In 1922 we 
imported £471,000,000 of food and £298,000,000 of raw 
materials. By no increase of production in the British Isles 
can we produce more than a fraction of these essential 
imports, Therefore to live at all we must sell services or 
manufactures on this scale in the competitive markets of the 
world. To abolish unemployment, still more to raise wages 
and the general standard of living, we must sell on a much 
larger scale than we do to-day. 

In 1922 part of the imports as above was paid as 
interest on investments abroad and by services such as 


shipping. Most of it was paid for by exports of the following 
staples :— 


£ 
Cottons 150,000,000 
Woollens 100,000,000 
Coal i 70,000,000 
Iron and Steel 60,000,000 
Machinery _... _ 50,000,000, &c., &c. 


There is no solution of the unemployed problem without 
an increase in our sales of the products of these basic indus- 
tries. To some extent sales are impeded by present-day 
European conditions. But European peace will not solve 
the difficulty. We had unemployment before the war, we 
have more people to employ to-day than ever before, and 
with peace we shall find new competitors, Belgium, France, 
and the U.S.A., in markets where Germany was our only 
rival before. . 

No, the only real cure for unemployment is that we 
should make our staple products of such quality and price 
that our own consumers will take them in preference to 
foreign products (e.g., motor-cars), and that the outside world 
will buy them voluntarily in preference to the products of 
other nations up to the amount necessary to employ all our 
people and to pay for the foreign food and raw materials we 


need to maintain an improved standard of living. Nothing 
else will solve our problem. 

Surely, therefore, the real points for investigation are 
these :— 

(a) What are the impediments to industrial efficiency in 
our staple industries to-day? Is management unenterpris- 
ing, is salesmanship poor, do we employ too little machinery 
and do too little research, is power too expensive, are 
ca’ canny and trade-union regulations the trouble, are these 
difficulties caused by a too profiteering and autocratic spirit 
among employers, is the burden of taxation or of the 
sheltered trades excessive? 

(b) Is the nation saving enough for capital purposes, and 
is it investing its savings wisely both at home and abroad? 
Is it using them so as to keep our manufacturing methods at 
home in the front rank, and to develop the producing and 
therefore the consuming power of our customers in the 
Empire and in foreign lands? 

The real trouble is that these root problems are not 
tackled because a majority in Parliament is obsessed by 
illusions, some believing that Protection, others that 
Socialism, is a panacea. Is it not time that an all-party 
Commission, with business and economic experts added, 
should give some scientific study to the economic problem 
which confronts us as a nation? And meanwhile, perhaps 
some of the experts who write in your columns could analyze 
where our efficiency and investment have gone wrong.— 
Yours, &c., Pur Kerr. 


“HOUSING SNARES.” 

Sir,—The writer of “ Housing Snares” (THE Nation, 
May 24th) does not like my policy, but we begin on common 
ground. ‘We want to build all the houses we can.” 
“Unemployment and housing are the two dominant social 
problems of the day.” These, his phrases, might be mine. 
We tend to part when he grows angry with the building trade 
because, in exchange for the guarantee, they do not “ throw 
their doors wide open.’”’ Are they so unreasonable? What 
does your writer think about the guarantee? Let me cull 
a few extracts :— 

‘* Obviously, the present Government is not in a position 
to give a guarantee that is worth anything, unless it is 
endorsed by all parties in the House of Commons.”’ 

‘It is already obvious that the guarantee to the building 
trade cannot be very definite.” 

“On the face of it, this (the action of the local authori- 


ties) would seem to destroy the notion of the guarantee 
altogether.” 

“Tt may be assumed that the Government will seek to 
qualify (the guarantee) by attaching conditions.”’ 

“The more such conditions are multiplied, the greater 
does the danger become that the guarantee will prove worth- 
less to those to whom it is given; that a subsequent Govern- 
ment may suspend the housing programme consistently with 
the letter of the undertaking.” 

“It is one thing for Parliament to envisage a fifteen 
years’ programme ; it is quite another to treat such a pro- 
gramme as part of a bargain.” 


‘‘The nearest approach to such a bargain was the Corn 
Production Act.’ 


‘That was the case of a guarantee swept away by the 
very Government that gave it.’ 


“* Parliament will do well to reflect very seriously on that 
experience,” 

Such are his views of the guarantee ; perhaps the build- 
ing trade thinks it will do equally well to reflect very 
seriously on “ that experience” before throwing ‘“‘ their doors 
wide open.’’ But there is, according to your writer, one solid 
ground for accepting the guarantee. It rests on the present 
rating system. He refers to 

“The excess of revenue which each house will bring 
them (the local authorities) in the shape of local rates over 
the additional expenditure its erection will entail.” 

That is the rock on which the building trade may rest. 
Unfortunately that is the very ground your writer proposes 
to undermine. He says, as far as Parliament is concerned 
the guarantee is a scrap of paper, but that the building trade 
may rely upon our rating system; while in the next sen- 
tence he declares the way to deal with housing is to “‘ reform 
our rating system” by untaxing ‘‘ new improvements.” Fie, 
Mr. Writer! Will you invite the building trade to a seat and 
then pull away the only sound leg? 

Truth is, the local authorities have destroyed the guaran- 
tee, and on them must lie the responsibility of finding an 
alternative method of expanding the labour supply. Mean- 
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while, it is unreasonable for your writer to scold the build- 
ing trade for not acting on a proposal he himself effectually 
riddles. 

Leaving labour, he is doubtful about the wisdom of 
housing the lower-paid workers. He examines the Wheatley 
proposal, and says :— 

“Its object is to make them (the new houses) available 
to a poorer class of tenant.”’ 

“The objective seems to us a very dubious one, even if 
it were achieved.” 

** One vital question must be faced. How do we hope 
to get our houses built in future? Do we hope to get back 
in time to an economic basis?” 

‘* There igs no practicable middle course between goin 
the whole hog with Major Barnes and putting housing bac 
on an economic basis.” 

The inference is that if we build houses for the lower- 
paid workers, we shall never put “housing back on an 
economic basis.” Are we then to build only for the better- 
paid workers? Taken together with the proposal to “ untax” 
new improvements, is it your writer’s idea that the housing 
policy of the Liberal Party should be to provide subsidized 
houses for the highest-paid workers and allow them to live 
rates free? A clarion call, in truth! If not, what does he 
mean? He wants to put “housing back on an economic 
basis.” What does he mean by “housing”? I mean, a 
separate dwelling for each separate family, with separate 
conveniences, with rooms adequate in size for health, and 
sufficient in number for decency. Is that what he means? 
If not, what does he mean? 

Whether he does or not, such housing has never been 
provided on an economic basis for the lower-paid workers, 
and there is no prospect that it ever will be. The choice 
is not between a “ public service ’”’ and an “ economic basis,” 
it is between “housing” as defined, and the acceptance of 
a lower standard. Let your writer take his courage in both 
hands ; if he thinks we cannot afford to house the lower-paid 
workers at the standard defined, let him say so and ask 
Liberals to accept the bitter conclusion. I for one will never 
do so—I think I shall not be alone, and that many of us if 
we were so asked would find ourselves at the parting of the 
ways. Heaven forfend it—but look, the land is bright, let 
me have one last extract: — 

“It may well be that there will be a permanent place 
for State Housing Schemes.” 

Ye Gods! and that, after this :— 

“* We believe the analogy (between Education and Hous- 
ing) to be a false one, though it suggests one pertinent 
consideration—the danger of dividing the population into two 
sharply contrasted castes, those who live in State houses, and 
those who live in houses of a superior type.” 
What does it all mean? Do we end on common ground? 

For whom are the “State Housing Schemes”? and who are 
to be housed “on an economic basis”? Where will he draw 
his line? I know where I draw mine—where, having pro- 
vided a school place for every child, we have also provided 
for every family a dwelling. 

That is the only Housing Policy worthy of Liberalism. 
—Yours, &c., 

Harry Barnes. 

5, Mitre Court Chambers, Temple, E.C.4. 

May 28th, 1924. 


[Evidently we have not made our meaning clear to Major 
Barnes. By an “economic basis,” we mean the charging of 
rents sufficient to defray the cost of building the houses, so 
that no deficit has to be borne by the Exchequer. The adop- 
tion of this principle does not rule out State housing schemes. 
It may still be desirable—as we think it always will be— 
that a large number of houses should be built under the 
orders of the local authorities (and let by them at economic 
rents), instead of being left entirely to the initiative of the 
speculative builder. Subsidies are not, we hope, an inevit- 
able feature of public enterprise. 

Obviously, such a policy would not tend to create the 
division into “two sharply contrasted castes’’ to which we 
suggest Major Barnes’s ideas would inevitably lead. If 
“dwellings” up to a certain very modest standard are pro- 
vided free of charge, while the full economic price must be 
paid for anything above this standard, a huge gulf will yawn 
between the State-provided dwellings and the others. It will 
not be worth a man’s while to pay the difference between 
nothing and the full economic rent for a slightly superior 


dwelling ; he will only do so for a much superior dwelling. 
This must tend, we believe, to depress the housing standards 
of those classes who live at present in somewhat better houses 
than the State would provide free of charge, and to replace 
the continuous gradations of our present society by a sharp, 
unhealthy distinction between the very rich and the rest of 
the community. Major Barnes does not attempt to meet 
this point. Clearly no such gulf will yawn if the rents of 
all houses are on or near an economic basis, whether the 
initiative in building them is taken by the State or by the 
speculative builder. 

“ Are we,” asks Major Barnes, ‘to build only for the 
better-paid workers?”” We reply that there are enough 
better-paid workers to absorb all the houses that we can 
possibly build for many years ahead; that, as they move 
into better houses, they leave more room for the poorer 
workers in the older and cheaper houses, and that nothing 
is to be gained by trying to reverse the réles, putting the 
poorer man into the new house, and leaving the better-paid 
man in the old. After all, it is inherent in the durability of 
houses that the majority of us must always live in dwellings 
built a long time ago. We see nothing shocking in the fact 
that this majority should include the poorest workers. The 
standards of sanitation, decency, and so forth that we can 
enforce depend again on the number and the standard of the 
new houses we succeed in building, not on the class of worker 
we allocate them to. 

In regard to Major Barnes’s opening observations, our 
complaint against the building trade is not that it may be 
sceptical of the value of the so-called “guaranteed” pro- 
gramme, but that it should insist on a guarantee at all before 
withdrawing or modifying the obstacles it puts in the way 
of building houses.—Ep., Tue Nation. ] 





BORDERLAND, 
By STELLA BENSON. 


AVANNAKHET is cool in the morning; a breeze 
S from the Mekong River moves between the pillars 
of the market-place. In the shadow of the roofed 
market-place there is a great singing of talk and a great 
glow of colour to honour the coolness of the morning. 
The thin boats are striding like water-beetles across the 
Mekong from the far palm-pricked violet shore that is 
Siam. The Mekong, the boundary line between Siam 
and Laos, is a definite enough boundary to satisfy kings 
and conferences, but to the Siamese and Laotiens of the 
border it seems to mean curiously little. On both sides 
of the river men talk the same tongue, wear clothes of 
the same radiance and grace, work at the same crafts, 
plait themselves the same neat and fragile villages out 
of rushes and palm leaves. 

The women, buying and selling at the market, all 
have flowers in their hair. Their heavy hair is swept 
back loosely to be knotted loosely—not sleeked to an 
inhuman glaze like Chinese hair. There is a flowery 
carelessness about dress ; an orange or crimson shawl can 
never be prim; vivid sarongs have uneven borders of 
gold and silver thread; a man may wear a bold scarlet 
and blue sampot and an apple-green shawl, or he may 
wear nothing but his own exquisitely tattooed skin and 
a twist of magenta cotton; he may wear a pink turban 
or a tiger’s tail round his head or a hibiscus flower 
behind his ear—there are, it seems, few sartorial con- 
ventions on the Upper Mekong, only a hunger for 
colour. Only babies are austere—they wear nothing. 

We have a long way to go. No one in Savannakhet 
knows the state of the road back into Annam; no one 
knows whether the bridges will hold our heavy car; no 
one knows where we shall be able to sleep to-night. We 
came into Laos by the new front door, the new French 
road that has recently proudly succeeded in humping 
itself over the mountains between Vinh and Thakhek; 
we must leave Laos by the old back door, the dubious, 
tremulous old jungle track that can never interest enter- 
prising owners of motor-’ buses. 

All along the track the priests stride purposefully 
under their umbrellas, their plentiful tawny yellow 
robes ballooning behind them. The older the priest, it 
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seems, the deeper the yellow. Acolytes, striding with a 
milder frenzy of holy energy, are palely swathed in 
lemon-yellow. But the umbrella and the shaven skull 
are common to all. I would rather be a marching priest 
than a minor novelist in a Panhard car on the road from 
Savannakhet to Ch’pone, from Ch’pone to Lao-Bao. 
At every hundred yards or so the track buckles and dips 
into a green, teeming, steaming crease of land, a trap 
for black, stagnant water in a net of undergrowth, and 
this must be crossed by means of a plaited wicker bridge 
which curtseys and creaks under our car’s weight and, 
after our passing, either twangs bravely taut again or 
else sags, a wreck, over which following priests and 
buffaloes must balance warily. A track made by the 
naked feet of travellers and the splay hoofs of buffaloes 
is a rutless track, rough with coarse tussocks of grass, 
and the heaving car throws us violently together and 
apart. The skull of a husband in one’s eye, the 
elbow of a friend in one’s jaw, the iron bar of a motor 
accessory against a short rib—at the dreadful moment 
of impact there is little to choose between them. 

Buffaloes block progress. The theft of a buffalo is 
the commonest transgression among the law-abiding 
Laotiens, and a very heavily punished one. Yet to me 
it seems that the buffalo in the jungle sails under false 
colours. One meets him, solitary and surly, very far 
from the houses of men, bulging and crackling in the 
undergrowth like a bloated deer. In the inconceivable 
event of my coveting such a thing as a buffalo, I should 
need very little sophistry in order to convince myself 
that the treasure was mine for the taking. But to 
consider the buffalo as a treasure is, to me, difficult. 
Immense, flabby, and feeble-minded, a few hairs—about 
three to the half-yard—accentuating the almost shocking 
baldness, a few flakes of dry mud, suggesting a past 
indulgence in mud-wallowing—the only pleasure known 
to this unamusin# beast—the buffalo can only rank as 
an obstacle. The buffaloes watch the coming car through 
thickly glazed eyes, and not until it meets them, radiator 
to radiator, as it were, do they begin to move, turning 
slowly and marching ahead of the car, as though they 
were ponderously presenting this new iron warty buffalo 
with the freedom of the jungle. Always after we have 
negotiated the adult herd the calves remain, awkward 
and flustered, shambling in front of us. The mothers, 
spurred to unnatural activity by domestic affection, 
waddle beside us, grunting sympathy but not advice to 
their distracted young. 

The little post of Ch’pone is like a village bought 
in a box and set out on the nursery floor. One can 
almost see the round green wooden stands under the 
tight young green trees in Ch’pone’s avenue. A short 
white stretch of abortive road, a couple of neat white 
wooden houses, a few spotted cows, some black pigs, and 
a dog with a curly tail—a bigger toy than this would 
overcrowd this neat, flat ledge of land and encroach on 
the wild, crooked, crumpled jungle—which would spoil 
the game. 

The Délégué of Ch’ pone bicycles forward to welcome 
us, a big, beaming buck nigger, probably from Mar- 
tinique. We sit about a table in his little white house, 
drinking delicious light beer. His wife has a gentle 
swarthy face and crinkly hair at the apex of a flouncy 
pyramid of trailing white dress. The Delégué is proud 
of being in charge; before we have begun our beer we 
know all the circumstances of his happy fortune; before 
the last shred of foam has slipped to the bottom of the 
last glass we know the Délégué’s opinion of the past, 
present, and future of the “subject race’’ over which 
he is set in authority. Intelligent? All races, he says, 
are of the same intelligence. Simply it is a matter of 
contact with civilization. Like all negroes, he has a 
resonant and convincing voice, and there is great 
buoyancy and emphasis in the way he speaks French. 
He shines with the happiness of achieved mastership. To 
look out of the window at the Laotien villagers, 
gracious, sleepy, lovely as bright lizards in the sun, and 
to look again at the Délégué, thick, energetic, and com- 


pletely prosaic in buttony khaki, gives one a feeling of 
a mental squint. 


The Délégué has good news of a Sala four hours 
further on at Lao-Bao. And thither we must go, for a 
Sala—a bungalow provided by the Government for 
travellers—is the home of the homeless in the jungle. 
In Laos the alternative to a lodging in a Sala is—con- 
ceivably—a lodging in a tiger’s belly. Crashing and 
lurching along the rough road we must go, and, before 
we reach Lao-Bao, that road is only a strip of yellow 
fading light between two crested dark waves of forest, 
with the vivid birds shuttling up and down between dark- 
ness and darkness. The light stays long on the great fiery 
flowers of the tree called Flame of the Forest. 

Lao-Bao is a prison post. The Chef de Poste, with 
a thin quick face made ironical by the downward curve 
of a long moustache, hospitably assembles his convicts 
and ‘his warders like fairies to fill our bare Sala with 
comforts. The tinkle of chains haunts Lao-Bao. The 
convicts wear boards fitted round their necks and chains 
attaching the knee of one leg to the ankle of the other. 
They go in rags and are hungry ; an almost empty corned- 
beef tin, thrown out of the Sala, is seized as ardently as 
crumbs are seized by sparrows. Yet the Chef de Poste 
is a kind man, and confesses a great affection for the 
men and things of the Laos border. He scratches behind 
the antlers the enormous deer that lounge about his 
garden, he fondles the fretful little monkey that swarms 
up his leg, he pats on the head a little half-caste boy, 
and, with naive and benign ostentation, gives him a 
silver piece of money. With the manner of a king in 
his capital, he shows us his Laotien village. It stands 
high on thin legs; little ladders are lowered at will from 
the high doors to the palm-shadowed grass. A Laotien’s 
home is indeed his castle, albeit a castle in the air. The 
village temple is no more durable; there is a gong on 
its high fragile verandah, and the men who squat in its 
shadow wear canary yellow—but otherwise Buddha must 
democratically share the frail, perched existence of his 
devotees. The gilded face of this Laotien Buddha, 
though flecked by the sun that filters through the rude 
rush walls, can dream as serenely and eternally as can 
the faces of more urban Buddhas among carven stone 
pillars and the drums and the dragons of ceremony. 

‘* A wise and very virtuous people, my peasants. . .’’ 
says the Chef de Poste, ‘‘ in the light of their own laws 
The young men and young women, going together to 
feasts in neighbouring villages, never omit to take with 
them these priests. . . . The priests even sleep in the 
huts of the visiting young girls to guard their chastity. 
Yes . . . of a formidable virtue. . . . The young girls 
have a bathing pool, and there I often ride to watch 
them. But slowly, slowly they immerse themselves, curt- 
seying slowly—(he illustrated)—and all the while they 
roll up the chemise, slowly, slowly, till they are covered 
to the neck by water. Then slowly, slowly, they raise 
themselves, accurately unrolling the garment—I assure 
you, messieurs, nothing declares itself. . . . Virtuous 
and wise, you understand. . . . Laotien law decrees that 
the man charged with touching a woman’s breast suffers 
ten years’ imprisonment ; the man who violates her only 
five years’. . . . Car, en effet, mesdames, en ce cas, il 
y a toujours un peu de bonne volonté. . . .” 


STELLA BENSON. 





THE FEROCIOUS SHREW. 
D OWN among the herbage of the hedgeside ditch, 


in the meadow grass, and wherever rank under- 

growth flourishes, is a world of which we know 
little, where a host of small creatures roam through 
a dim twilit jungle, living their little lives unsuspected 
by most of us. Yet this world of the undergrowth is a 
strenuous one, where existence moves rapidly, where 
joy, love, and tragedy tread swiftly one upon the other, 
and where there is no knowing what the next moment 
may bring forth; for down beneath the primroses, and 
other lowly plants, roam not only meek little vegetarian 
animals, mice, and grass-eating voles, but creatures 
more fierce than lions and tigers—predatory, devouring, 
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ravenous beasts, that rage and tear through that 
shadowy jungle. 

It is the shrews that I mean. No animal lives 
more intensely than a shrew; its life is passed in fury 
and flurry, in a hustle and bustle of hunting, feeding, 
running to and fro, of fighting and love-making, with 
briefly snatched intervals for rest and sleep. It is like 
a wee bundle of nerves and vitality, intensely alive, and 
incessantly on the move. Everything it does is done as 
if its life depends on speed and haste. Moreover, it 
is, for its size—the common shrew is smaller than a 
house mouse—one of the fiercest and most indomitable 
of creatures. The lion is a cowardly skulking brute 
beside that wee atom of fur and vitality that we call 
the common shrew. 

I have known a shrew of this species, when intro- 
duced into a cage where some fine long-tailed mice were 
living, mice that were twice as big as it, rush straight 
upon them, and, uttering its shrill war-cry, chase them 
out of their snug nest, and round about the cage. The 
big mice were speedily reduced to such a state of 
demoralization that the little fiend had to be removed. 
This shrew, known as the ‘‘ Mighty Atom,’’ was even 
equal to attacking me. The tiny creature, no bigger 


than one’s finger, thought nothing of flying at my hand, - 


and worrying me like a demon. It was chiefly fed 
on worms, which, for reasons presently to be explained, 
were dropped into the cage in which it lived one or 
two at a time. It quickly learnt what to expect when 
my hand descended near it, and would rush out to slay 
the worms, but if it was disappointed trouble followed 
immediately. Should it find itself deceived, it invariably 
turned upon me, attacking my inoffensive fingers with 
a force and vehemence beyond description. Of course, 
its tiny teeth could not make much impression, but it 
always did its best, and once or twice managed to prick 
me. It was quite fearless, and the only thing that 
daunted it was an extra large and slimy earthworm. Tt 
disliked getting its fur soiled. 

The shrews are, of course, insectivores, with teeth 
of a flesh-tearing type, and are as different from the 
mice, with which they are often confused, as mice are 
from cats and dogs. Shrews are hunters and slayers, not 
vegetarians, and earn their living by preying upon all 
small things that they can catch and slay—earthworms, 
spiders, insects, and grubs are their staple diet. They 
have exceedingly quick digestions, and are therefore 
always hungry. This is why they are the most difficult 
of small beasts to trap and keep in confinement, for 
shortage of food for an hour or two means a rapid 
death from starvation. My Mighty Atom, who taught 
me much about shrews, was caught by the gardener 
when mowing, and for a marvel survived the grip of 
his hot and horny hand. I have known a much more 
tender grip fatal to one of these fragile creatures. To 
ensure that the Atom did not starve I took many pre- 
cautions, feeding it at frequent intervals, and taking 
care that a good supply of big worms was put in last 
thing at night. I have said that it feared a very 
big worm, which was the only thing it did show any 
timidity with, and-seven then it was merely because it 
disliked getting dirty. A big worm to it was, of course, 
as bulky as a whale, or the sea-serpent itself! However, 
the Atom was not daunted for long; it would jump 
at the worm, bite it, spring back out of reach of its 
squirming slimy length, attack it again, and again 
retreat. So it would continue for several minutes, until 
the worm ceased to struggle so much, when the shrew 
would grab it by the head, and drag it backwards under 
the moss and ferns, where it could not squirm. 

The Atom’s quarters had been a vivarium in which 
lived sundry frogs, toads, &c., but it bullied and ter- 
rorized them to such an extent that they all had to be 
removed. 

Marvellous as is the spirit of the common shrew, I 
think that the pluck of the pigmy shrew is even more 
wonderful, for the pigmy is such a tiny mite. No 
thicker in the body than a lead pencil, but a couple of 
inches long all told, one of the smallest mammals in the 
world, yet it is a true shrew, palpitating with life and 
vitality. Fragile and delicate as the common shrew is, 


the pigmy is even more delicate and more highly strung. 
Whether this is the reason it is not so plentiful I can- 
not say, but the fact remains that it is not so numerous 
as the common shrew. A good idea of the mouse and 
shrew population of a neighbourhood can always be 
obtained by examining a series of owl pellets, and by 
doing this I obtained forty-four skulls of the common 
shrew to three of the pigmy. 

However much the shrews may terrorize the other 

inhabitants of their hedgebank world, it is certain that 
they, too, have cause for fear, for the kestrel by day, 
and owls by night, represent winged death ever on the 
look-out for any small furry thing. How far that blood- 
thirsty hunter the weasel takes toll of them I have 
never been able to ascertain, but am inclined to think 
it leaves them alone. To many creatures shrews are 
unpalatable; for instance, neither cats, dogs, foxes, nor 
otters will eat them, though cats and foxes will kill and 
play with them. This seems to be due to a musky 
odour,. emitted from two small glands, one on either 
flank. The smell of the common and pigmy shrews is 
not objectionable to human noses, but that of the water 
shrew is stronger. This latter handsome black and white 
shrew leads a semi-aquatic life in streams and ditches, 
where it adds water-grubs and other moisture-loving 
things to the bill of fare. It is just as fierce and 
strenuous a creature, and woe to any stranger of its 
own species that invades the family hunting-ground. 
If the invader does not take the hint and retire, a hint 
plainly delivered with much shrill high-pitched squeak- 
ing, a battle follows, a grim, fierce duel, after which 
the victor eats the vanquished! 
I grieve to say it, but cannibalism is quite “ the 
thing’’ among shrews, and to anyone wishing to study 
these most interesting and elusive little animals I ven- 
ture this word of warning—do not on any account put 
two strange shrews together; whether of the same or 
opposite sexes they will fight, and go on fighting, until 
one kills the other, when the victor, being precise on 
this point of good manners, will certainly not forget 
to eat his erstwhile foe. 

A problem concerning shrews is the reason of the 
autumn mortality to which all three species are subject. 
At that season one frequently sees dead shrews lying 
on paths and roadways. In olden days people said it 
was because death always overtook a shrew that tried 
to cross a path; latterly a theory has been put forward 
that shrews are annuals, that those born one summer 
grow up and breed the next spring, after which, like 
annual plants, they die off in the autumn. However 
that may be, it is certain that there is a considerable 
mortality among these little animals at that time of 
year. 
In fact, shrews are not only interesting in them- 
selves, but present some interesting problems.’ Even 
the way they race about has its fascination, and when 
you locate a colony, drawn to the spot by shrill and 
batlike squeaks, you will be held there by the sight of 
tiny creatures slipping backwards and forwards, by 
the sound of rustling footsteps, and will stay and watch, 
marvelling at the great activity of the tiny beasts. 


Frances Pirt. 





SCIENCE 


THE MENACE OF THE RAY. 
By E E. FOURNIER D’ALBE, D.Sc. 


VER since the Germans were reported to have 
stopped French aeroplanes crossing their terri- 
tory by means of a new invisible ‘‘ ray,” efforts 

have been made by English inventors to discover the 
“secret ’’ of such a powerful war auxiliary. The keen 
interest taken by the Press and the public in their 
experiments bears witness to the strong impression left 
on the British mind by the toll of death and destruction 
taken by German aircraft during the war, and the vivid 
realization of a possible repetition of such an infliction, 
with new horrors added by the progress of invention. 
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It is therefore well to inquire into the possibility of any 
such defensive ‘‘ ray ’’ capable of stopping or destroying 
aircraft being discovered, and whether such a ray would 
itself constitute a new danger. 

Neither Mr. Grindell Matthews nor any of the 
other claimants have discovered any ‘‘ ray’’ or new 
form of radiation, for the simple reason that none is left 
to be discovered. There are no new continents to be 
discovered on the earth, and the realm of radiant energy 
is now as fully explored as the earth itself. What those 
inventors appear to have done is not to discover a new 
radiant beam capable of projection, but to apply one or 
several of the known radiations to certain well-defined 
purposes, such as imparting a certain conductivity to 
the air (which would stop magnetos from functioning) or 
focusing a destructive beam upon a small object or 
animal. I have no doubt whatever that the effects 
obtained are quite genuine, but the question remains to 
be discussed whether they can be obtained at any con- 
siderable distance. 

It was Mr. H. G. Wells, I believe, who first con- 
ceived the use of a ‘‘ heat ray ’’ for burning up enemy 
war material at a distance. During the war many people 
wrote to the Board of Inventions proposing to burn up 
Zeppelins by means of such a ray. But a brief con- 
sideration will show the futility of such a project. 

A searchlight acts by keeping a bright beam of light 
from spreading out and losing its concentration. But 
the spreading can only be kept within certain well- 
known limits. It cannot be altogether abolished. A 
powerful electric arc, burning naked in the open air, is 
easily seen at a mile at night, but nobody could read by 
its light, at that distance. A two-foot searchlight mirror 
concentrates the light over half a millionfold, but even 
so the illumination produced by the light falling on a 
page of print would not be at all blinding, and reading 
could be done quite comfortably. In spite of its ‘‘ con- 
centration ’’ the beam would spread over an area about 
100 feet across. And the strange thing is that no amount 
of ‘‘ heating up”’ the are by putting more current 
through it will increase the illumination produced a mile 
away. All it does is to extend the area illuminated 
without making any portion of it brighter. At five 
miles the case is twenty-five times worse. 

That is the problem in a nutshell—concentration. 
We can, of course, use a whole battery of searchlights 
and concentrate their beams upon the target. But at 
one mile it would take 25 searchlights to maintain the 
beam at its original strength, at two miles it would take 
100, and at five miles—quite a practicable “‘ ceiling ”’ 
for an aeroplane—it would take 625 two-foot search- 
lights to produce and maintain that torrent of light 
which we see issuing from the mouth of any one search- 
light itself. Even then we could not ‘‘ destroy ’’ any- 
thing with it, though we might produce sunburns on the 
enemy’s face! 

And we are still only dealing with the most con- 
centrated artificial source of radiant energy known— 
that of the electric arc. When it comes to invisible heat 
rays we are even worse off, for their very invisibility is 
due to their lack of concentration, which reduces their 
temperature below even ‘‘ red’’ heat. Some of the 
new electric radiators send out a fairly concentrated beam 
of radiant heat, but it is quite imperceptible even at a 


hundred yards. The new wireless beam recently devised ° 


involves a concentration of the beam within an angle of 
a few degrees. But even one degree means about 100 
feet at a mile, and it means a coast-line 50 miles long in 
the United States, over which the message will be spread. 

So much for the rays with a wave-length longer than 
the rays of visible light. But are there not whole 
octaves of wave-lengths beyond the violet end of the 
spectrum, ultra-violet rays, X-rays, gamma-rays, and 
what not, replete with mysterious and sometimes rather 
formidable properties? True, but how can they be used 
for defensive purposes, not to speak of attack? We can 
easily produce ultra-violet rays by using zine or 
aluminium terminals in our electric arc, or by simply 
burning magnesium ribbon, but these rays are not pene- 
trating. Even ordinary air absorbs them. They do 
impart a certain conductivity to the air, but that very 


conductivity stops their farther progress. When we 
proceed to even shorter wave-lengths we come to rays 
which may be very penetrating, but which will also 
penetrate a silvered mirror, and pass through glass with- 
out suffering deviation, and so we cannot hope to con- 
centrate them with mirrors or lenses as we can concen- 
trate a searchlight beam. Here again we draw a blank. 

There remain certain so-called rays which are not 
rays at all, strictly speaking. Such are the Beta-rays 
or projected electrons and the Alpha-rays or projected 
atoms of helium. But these are mere atomic bullets, 
with a microscopic range, and cannot be classed as 
munitions of war. 

The only known way of keeping destructive power 
concentrated over a considerable range of projection is 
to fire a shot from a gun. So long as that shot keeps 
up its speed it maintains its destructive power intact, 
however far it flies. Aeroplanes flying several miles 
above us will have to be tackled by artillery or other 
material munitions. They cannot be stopped by any 
rays known or likely to be discovered. If we attempt to 
do so we are not up against the imperfections of our 
present apparatus. We are up against the properties of 
space. We cannot defy the law of Inverse Squares. 

There is no Ray Peril. 

And even if it should ever arise, there would be 
no need for panic. All known radiations have been 
discovered by ogee working serenely in their 
laboratories, with no hope of reward except a rare Prize 
and the appreciation of their fellows. It is they who 
are the pathfinders. And if an enemy of mankind should 
find a new path and use his knowledge to the detriment 
of his fellow-men, the physicist would soon find a way 
of neutralizing his activities. 





THE DRAMA 


“ CINDERELLA.” 


(From a CoRRESPONDENT IN Paris.) 
TT": Russian Ballet has a new step-sister. She is 





called ‘‘ Soirée de Paris,’’ and is to be seen 

nightly at the Cigale. Her father is Comte 
Etienne de Beaumont; her mother, the link of relation- 
ship, is Massine. 

Opening the programme, you are immediately 
humiliated, or flattered, by learning that the spectacle is 
to be appreciated only by the very few. Consistently, 
little attempt seems to have been made beforehand to 
advertise it. 

Picasso’s curtain should not have hung there dimly 
from the beginning. It should have burst upon us as a 
brightly lighted surprise. It is a composition in his very 
latest manner. The curtain rose upon the tamest 
of revue turns, “ Vogue.’’° This was followed by 
a tragedy in fifteen acts, ‘‘Mouchoir des Nuages,’’ 
a Dadaist essay in Expressionismus, well acted and 
amusing enough at first sight, though a French 
critic complains of it as a squib which has been let off 
before. But these were preliminaries. The ballets were 
the thing ; and they took up the rest of the evening. The 
first was called ‘‘ Salade,’’ the second, ‘‘ Le Beau 
Danube.’’ Here, at last, we were again to see Massine 
at work in conditions almost, if not quite, as good as 
those he had known with Diaghileff. Two minutes, how- 
ever, were enough to expose one serious disadvantage— 
the inexperience of the corps de ballet. Few of the 
dancers had much technique, some of them had very little 
indeed ; only two or three had enough to execute with 
ease the movements with which Massine had provided 
them. And, as if to emphasize this defect, Massine had 
kept his two stars in the background as much as their 
native brilliance would allow. In his desire to shine he 
had feared to distribute wisely his good things between 
himself and them. We had to wait almost until mid- 
night to see Lopokova and Idzikowski, and even then, 
had they not danced us into forgetfulness of their com- 
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panions, their appearances would have passed almost 
unnoticed, so ineptly were they arranged. : 

The great thing about “‘ Salade’’ is Milhaud’s 
exquisite music. Choreographically it contains no sur- 
prises, but much that is charming. Every step has been 
seen before in one or other of Massine’s creations. The 
perpetual lunging movements of the minor characters in 
the background are pure ‘‘ Sacre,’ and become in the 
end exasperating. ‘‘ Pulcinella,’’ on the other hand, 
inspires the pleasing pas de trois and the soldiers’ 
entrance. More than once Massine is raised up very 
effectively on groups of arms; you remember ‘‘ Rossig- 
nol.”” A Spanish leap; you remember ‘“‘ Tricorne.’’ 
This is not to say that Massine looks or dances anyhow 
but very well indeed. But he is virtually alone. There 
is no ensemble. 

It is not clear why, in the Strauss ballet which follows, 
the Danube should have been called Beau. rather than 
Bleu, for the only apparent connection between the river 
and the piece lies in the valse which forms the centre of 
the score. The ‘‘ Beau Danube ”’ is much too drawn out. 
It begins and ends with long set dances for a large, a 
too large, corps de ballet, which only very much better 
execution could have redeemed from tedium. But 
between them appear Massine himself as a grey and 
elegant hussar ; Idzikowski, perfect as ever in countless 
jumps and pirouettes ; and Lopokova. Lopokova’s dances 
are too quickly over, and must be very much more diffi- 
cult than they look. But if this is a handicap, the ballet 
allows her a short moment to show her extraordinary 
accomplishment as a mime; and for that moment the 
scene lives, the amateurishness and banality are for- 
gotten. 

A third ballet, “ Gigue,’’ was shown a week later. 
It answered most of our previous week’s objections. 
Massine, indeed, is still Prince, but Lopokova is Princess, 
and Idzikowski her page—an even distribution of parts 
attended with the best results. In these ‘‘ Danses sur 
les Thémes Classiques’’ the hunt after originality is 
abandoned, and behold, out hops the very animal from 
behind the yew-hedge. Derain has left the stage beauti- 
fully bare, the better to expose his own enchanting cos- 
tumes and the dance. They come in one after the 
other—heralds, peasants, nobles. Massine is stately, 
Idzikowski marvellously agile, Lopokova utterly 
exquisite both in dancing and appearance. And if some 
of the peasants are weak, we hardly notice it, for here is 
at last ensemble. ‘‘ Gigue ’’ was all over much too soon, 
and so the audience insisted on having it again. It is 
a satisfying work, and contains two of the three 
ingredients to retaste which we shall visit ‘‘ Soirée de 
Paris ’’ again. The three ingredients are the music of 
Milhaud, the décor of Derain, the dancing of Lopokova. 


Vera Bowen. 





FROM ALPHA TO OMEGA 


| ENJOYED ‘‘ The Nibelungs,’’ now being shown at 





the Albert Hall, much more than I usually enjoy 

the great films. The Siegfried Saga is a first-class 
melodramatic story, and the producer has used it exactly 
as it should be used for a film. He has realized that the 
art of the cinema consists in telling a story in pictures, 
not in making the pictures piece together interminable 
captions. There are extraordinarily few captions thrown 
on the screen at the Albert Hall, and the whole film 
might be given with scarcely a word of explanation and 
would still be intelligible. There are moments when the 
story lags a little and trembles on the verge of boredom, 
but, on the other hand, it is sometimes really exciting. 
The production is amazingly clever; the scenes and 
groupings are the result of real imagination, and the 
results are often beautiful. The great dramatic scenes 
on the film nearly always seem to me to be a little 
ridiculous, but this is never the case with ‘‘ The Nibe- 
lungs.’’ The slaying of the dragon, which might so well 
have been absurd, was almost sublime. There is one 
other thing for which I was devoutly thankful to the 
producers of this film—there is little or no sentimentality. 


I did not see ‘‘ It Pays to Advertise ’’ when it was 
first put on, but have just visited the Aldwych Theatre, 
whither it has been recently transferred. The audience 
was hysterical, and I was nearly ill with laughter the 
whole time. It is impossible to better the criticism of 
H.M. the Queen that this is ‘‘ the funniest and best- 
acted play that has been seen for years.’’ It is not, 
however, sufficient to leave it there. Advertisement, 
instead of Adultery, is a fresh subject for farce ; and there 
is much freshness in the writing. The play, however, is 
made what it is by the excellence of the production. Mr. 
Tom Walls had thought out every position and move- 
ment with real care, with the result that the actors were 
given full opportunities to show their real talents. All 
the acting was good, but Mr. Ralph Lynn is worth going 
miles to see. If high-producers took their job one-tenth 
part as seriously as does Mr. Walls, it might not be 
necessary to whine round the Treasury in the hope that 
managers may be saved by the State from the conse- 
quences of their own incompetence. 


An Exhibition of Architecture arranged by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects and the Architec- 
ture Club jointly was opened at Wembley by Lord 
Crawford on May 26th, and will continue until July 5th. 
The exhibition consists of large photographs of buildings 
in Great Britain and the Dominions. ‘‘ All these build- 
ings,’’ says Lord Crawford, ‘‘ have one quality in 
common, they are all British; they could not have been 
designed by French, Dutch, or Swedish architects.”’ 
This two-edged remark is true enough. How familiar 
those residences in Canada, that Fire Brigade Station in 
South Africa, and War Memorial in Calcutta! But he 
also remarks that originality of thought and of scholar- 
ship was an excellent factor in the case of our Empire, 
for we had every kind of climate, sky, temperature, and 
geology. Certainly when the opportunities of great 
architecture presented by the Empire are considered this 
exhibition is not inspiring. As usual upon the 
walls, the best work is in domestic architecture. It is 
in factory and commercial architecture that English 
architects are so much behind the times when compared 
to the Swedish and American schools. For that reason 
Messrs. Buckland and MHaywood’s ‘‘ Manufacturing 
Block ’’ at Birmingham deserves first place in the 
exhibition. It is excellent from many points of view. 


If the standard of accomplishment at the exhibition 
of the New English Art Club, which has just opened at 
5a, Pall Mall East, is higher than usual, the standard 
of real artistic interest is, on the whole, considerably 
lower. This is perhaps because the artists to whom one 
looks to provide the most interesting work at these exhi- 
bitions are, in this case, almost entirely absent. Mr. 
Paul Nash, owing, no doubt, to his having an éxhibition 
simultaneously at the Leicester Galleries, shows nothing, 
Mr. John Nash only one picture (‘‘ Stream by the 
Farm,’’ 17), which is pleasant but not up to his best 
standard. Mr. Stanley Spencer shows only a ‘‘ Study 
for Scheme of War Pictures,’’ which is rather confused 
in detail but has a certain emotional effect. The portrait 
of Roy Campbell, Esq. (13) by Mr. Augustus John is 
in the brilliant, rather superficial style of much of his 
later work. The majority of the pictures are well 
painted, and there is not so much purely imitative work 
as usual, but too many of them have the air of being 
“* still-born.’’ They lack energy and imaginative life. 


Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, June 7. Pirandello’s ‘‘ Henry IV.,’’ by the 
A.D.C., at Cambridge, and on June 9-14 inclusive. 
Monday, June 9. Season of ‘‘ Old Vic’’ Company 
begins at the New Oxford. 
Thursday, June 12. Fisk University Jubilee Singers, 
at 3, at Aolian Hall. 
Myra Hess and Lionel Tertis, Pianoforte and 
Viola Sonata Recitals, at 5.30, at Wigmore Hall. 
Friday, June 13. Yvonne Morris, ’Cello Recital, at 
8.15, at AXolian Hall. 


Omicron. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


PATRIOTISM AND LITERATURE. 


in Literature’ in the Home University Library 

(Williams & Norgate, 2s. 6d.) with such eagerness 
and precipitance that I missed altogether (until I had 
finished it) the ‘‘ Author’s Note ’’ at the beginning of 
it. This was a great mistake, for, had i been rather less 
impetuous, I should have been saved a good deal of 
thought and a certain amount of irritation. The fact is 
that I had imagined that the title meant that this dis- 
tinguished poet was about to tell me something of 
patriotism as the inspiration of great literature, that I 
should find superb passages of patriotic prose, and, above 
all, of patriotic poetry, illuminated by the comments of 
one who is, perhaps, not only a consumer but a producer 
of both. But as I read on I became more and more 
depressed and disappointed. There were any number of 
quotations, but either they were not patriotic or, if they 
were, the wine in them was not the true, the blushful 
Hippocrene; there were no beaded bubbles winking at 
the brim ; it was:— 

“The river of death has brimmed his banks, 

And England’s far, and Honour a name, 


But the voice of a schoolboy rallies the ranks : 
‘Play up! play up! and play the game!’ ” 


| OPENED Mr. John Drinkwater’s book ‘‘ Patriotism 


or 
“What have I done for you, 
England, my England? 
What is there I would not do, 
England, my own?’”’ 


* * * 


The fault was entirely my own. If I had read 
Mr. Drinkwater’s Note I should have learnt that he did 
not intend to write the book which I expected, that what 
he meant to write, and has written, is “‘ an essay on 
patriotism . . . with illustrations from literature,”’ and 
with several ‘‘ excursions . . . into by-paths of specula- 
tion.’”? The book as it is has its interest, but I am 
sorry that Mr. Drinkwater did not write the one which 
I had hoped for on patriotic literature. Perhaps the 
reason why he did not is simply that, although there is 
any amount of patriotic literature, its quality as litera- 
ture is nearfy always in inverse proportion to the quan- 
tity of patriotism contained in it.‘ I was really 
astonished, after reading this book, to find how extra- 
ordinarily difficult it is to scrape together even a small 
number of pieces of patriotic prose and poetry which have 
any literary merit. There is not a single prose passage 
quoted by Mr. Drinkwater which has pretence to being 
first class. The finest piece of patriotic prose ever written 
is, to my mind, unquestionably the speech of Pericies 
in the second book of Thucydides, and I would even agree 
that no finer piece of prose has ever been written at all. 
But it stands entirely by itself ; no one but a Greek and 
an Athenian could have maintained that miraculous 
poise between passion and passionlessness, and in the 
middle of a great war could have preached patriotism to 
the relations of those who had fallen without a trace of 
bitterness or hate, without the faintest note of vulgarity 
or sentimentality. And the achievement is the more 
remarkable because the Athenian brand of patriotism 
two thousand four hundred years ago was certainly no 
better and no purer than is ours to-day. In fact, even 
while Pericles was speaking and Thucydides writing, it 
was destroying civilization in Greece and causing an 
incredible amount of communal misery exactly as modern 
patriotism has done for Europe in the twentieth century. 


Even in this magnificent speech of Pericles you can detect 
the note of the {Bs which the Greeks themselves, 
with their curious habit of not deceiving themselves, 
recognized as a most dangerous attitude of mind whether 
for an individual or for a State. Later on in Thucy- 
dides, at the end of the fifth book, in that astonishing 
Melian dialogue, the arguments which the historian puts 
into the mouth of the Athenian representative show us 
the real nature of this patriotic bBpis in its most naked 
and acrid form. 
. * 

I do not pretend to know why the Greeks, whose 
patriotism was as violent, brutal, and destructive as ours 
is, could yet write about it without bombast, rhetoric, 
vulgarity, or sentimentality. Even the best patriotic 
literature of the modern world is slightly tainted with 
one or other of these blemishes. The finest passage 
quoted by Mr. Drinkwater, in which patriotism is really 
expressed, is, in my opinion, the famous speech of John 
of Gaunt in “‘ Richard II.’’ Here, no doubt, is passion 
and great poetry, and yet—dare I say it ?—there is also 
some rather hollow rhetoric. 

* * * 


But this is dangerous ground, and perhaps it would 
be better to step off it on to a subject which is safer. 
The last paragraph leads me to it quite naturally. I 
cannot help feeling that the poverty of good patriotic 
literature not only caused Mr. Drinkwater to diverge 
into the interesting by-paths of speculation which have 
little or nothing to do with his subject, but also induced 
him to include under patriotism sentiments and emotions 
which do not really spring from it. The most curious 
example of this is in his fourth chapter, which is headed 
“ Patriotism of Place.’’ Most of the passages quoted in 
this chapter are in no sense of the word patriotic, on, if 
they are, then any descriptive piece of poetry about a 
stream, a wood, or a bird’s nest must be labelled 
patriotic. For instance, Mr. Drinkwater calls Clare’s 
poem “‘ After reading in a letter Proposals for Building 
a Cottage ’’ patriotic, and it is amusing to see how he has 
been led into this extravagance by one of the oldest and 
most notorious of logical fallacies. He begins his chapter 
by saying that ‘“‘ love of country ...is... in 
nothing so intimate and tender as in the passion the 
patriot feels for the very earth of his familiar habit.”’ 
There is truth in this; indeed, I should go further (or 
perhaps express it rather differently) by saying that in 
the finest patriotism there is probably always some 
element of affection for a particular part or piece of one’s 
country. When a man thinks of England patriotically, 
at the back of his mind there will be a vision of some 
down in Sussex, a street in London or Manchester, a 
stream flowing through Dorsetshire, or the birds of 
Oxfordshire and Gloucestershire. In other words, it is 
probably true that patriotism always includes some love 
of a particular piece of country. But the love of a 
particular piece of country is not therefore patriotism or 
patriotic. It is fantastic to say that Clare was 
“* patriotic ’’ when he wrote:— 

“T love the sparrow’s ways to watch 
Upon the cotter’s sheds, 
So here and there pull out the thatch, 

That they may hide their heads.” 
Mr. Drinkwater should reflect that, while it may be true 
that all men are mortal, it does not follow that every- 
thing which is mortal is a man. 

Leonarp Wootr. 
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REVIEWS 


LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Some Early Impressions. By Leste STEPHEN. (Hogarth 

Press. 7s. 6d ) 

Ir was a pleasant thing for those of us who take an abiding 
pleasure in Sir Leslie Stephen’s writings to discover that 
the Reminiscences of his early life in Cambridge and London, 
published in the “ National Review ” more than twenty years 
ago, have been lately reprinted in this engaging little 
volume of less than 200 pages. 

Leslie Stephen is not a writer to suit all tastes. His tone 
is occasionally tart; and his habit, whenever he has been 
betrayed into saying something slightly savouring of 
‘“‘enthusiasm,”’ to pull himself up, and half-unsay it in the 
very next sentence, has been found chilling by those readers 
who are sensitive to the cold. On the other hand, there 
are still those who rather like a touch of the East Wind in 
their literary criticism, and even if they do not care 
about it, can yet enjoy almost anything really characteristic 
of an author, and love to chuckle over an infirmity of one 
they like. 

These short Reminiscences are eminently characteristic. 
No one but Stephen could have penned a line of them ; and 
this much even an unsympathetic reader must admit, 
Stephen never grows ecstatic over himself. 

Leslie Stephen was emphatically a Cambridge man, from 
first to last. He may have wished to become many things he 
never did become, but he never wished to have gone to 
Oxford. The first fifty pages of this book are concerned with 
the fourteen years of his residence in Cambridge, as an under- 
graduate and as a Tutor and Fellow of Trinity Hall. 

“To me, as I suppose to most men, who as weakly 
children were cut off from much active share in school life, 
the period in which I first called myself a man, stands out 
with especial vividness. Perhaps it is for that reason that 
I cherish a strong affection for the University. I love the 
sleepy river, which glides past the old college gardens on 
its way to wriggle through the broad level of the fens and 
to girdle the venerable pile of Ely. Have I not run along 
its banks exhorting our college boat for as many miles as 
would have taken me to the Mississippi and back? Not even 
the Alpine scenery is dearer to me,” 

Stephen did not love his University any the less because 
it was easy, within her walls, “to resist the illusions of 
romantic sentiment.’’ Indeed, was he not sent to Cambridge, 
“by the second generation of the so-called Clapham Sect,’ 
in order that he might escape “the contamination of what 
was then called Puseyism ”? and he adds, somewhat grimly : 
“‘T escaped that danger completely.” 

Stephen’s love for a man, book, or place never was 
allowed to interfere with the coolness of his judgment, and 
we soon find him saying that when he first went up to Cam- 
bridge, at the end of the ’fifties of the last century, both 
Oxford and Cambridge “represented two slightly different 
forms of obstructiveness. They were simply Anglican 
seminaries, bulwarks of the Establishment which was an 
essential part of the great Conservative fortress, medieval in 
their constitution and altogether behind the age in their 
teaching.”’ 

“‘Certainly,’”’ he adds, ‘‘we needed reform; and if 
change means reform, as I hope, we have certainly got it.” 

Characteristically, after narrating incidents of College 
and University life which can hardly escape censure, though 
they may excite a half-disgusted merriment, he proceeds 
to say: “ Perhaps I have said enough to confirm the sugges- 
tion that we were a nest of abuses. I must disavow the con- 
clusion.” 

Over Isaac Todhunter he almost approaches an elegiac 
strain ; and of “ the great Whewell, then Master of Trinity,” 
he writes rapturously, though whether it was the Master’s 
sinews or his philosophy that was the causa causans of such 
unusual emotion is left a little doubtful. 

Stephen tells us with his accustomed bluntness that he 
was not “a spiritual man,” nor did he find “any spiritual 
guides among the Cambridge residents.” So far as he 
looked for them at all, he had to go outside, and he seems 
to have derived some support from that true Saint, the 
Rev. F. D. Maurice, who at least made it possible for 


Stephen to take Orders, and thus to become for a brief while 
the Rev. Leslie Stephen :— 


“I had taken Orders rashly, though not, I trust, with 
conscious insincerity, on a sors of tacit understanding that 
a or his like, would act as interpreter of the true 
acts, 
This understanding did not endure long, and what finally 
upset it was a difficulty described as ‘commonplace and 
prosaic enough ” :— 


“T had to take part in services where the story of the 
Flood or of Joshua staying the sun to massacre the Amorites 
were solemnly read as if they were authentic and edifying 
narratives, as true ag the stories of the Lisbon earthquake 
or the Battle of Waterloo.”’ 


This proved too great a strain. 


_ ““It may be easy to read any meaning into a dogma, but 
since allegorizing has gone out of fashion, historical narra- 
tives are not so malleable. They were, it seemed to me, true 
or false, and could not be both at once. Divines, since that 
day, have discovered that it is possible to give up history 
without dropping a belief in Revelation. I could not 
then, as I cannot now, take that view. I had to give up 
my profession.” 

Stephen has left no trace upon the profession he had so 
soon to abandon. He must, we suppose, have occasionally 
preached a sermon in the College Chapel or in the small 
church in St. Edward’s Passage which was in the gift of 
the Hall, but if he did they had been forgotten by the 
time we came to the same College. In our day he was best 
remembered by the obstinate tradition that he practised 
running in the very shortest pair of “shorts” ever seen at 
“Fenners.” It is at least certain that Stephen never printed 
one of his sermons as once did Mr. Froude. True, it was 
only a funeral sermon, but none the less one on that 
account. Froude’s sermon is a tiny little thing of a dozen 
pages or so, which, however, perhaps contain more sheer 
truth than is to be found in the twelve volumes of his 
History of England. 

But Stephen’s ‘‘ Early Impressions,” though longer than 
Froude’s Sermon, is a small book, and can be read through, 
carefully and comfortably, in an hour and a-half, and it . 
would therefore be a shame to interfere any further with 
the enjoyment every judicious reader is sure to obtain 
from it. 


AvuGusTINE BIRRELL. 


A SOUTH AFRICAN POET. 
The Flaming Terrapin. By Roy CAMPBELL. (Cape. 4s. 6d.) 


‘Round the stark Horn with buckled masts she clove, 

Round the lean fore-arm of the World she drove, 

Round the stark Horn, the lupanar of Death, - 

Where she and that fierce Lesbian, the Typhoon, 

Roll smoking in the blizzard’s frosty breath, 

While, like a skinny cockroach, the faint moon 

Crawls on their tattered blanket, whose dark woof. 

Of knitted cloud shrouds their dread dalliance, proof 

To the white archery of the sun and those 

Thin javelins that cold Orion throws. 

Round the stark Horn, where bleak and stiffly lined 

Hooked ridges form a cauldron for the wind, 

And droning endless tunes that gloomy sprite 

Stoops to his dismal cookery all night, 

And with his giant ladle skims the froth, 

Boiling up icebergs in the stormy broth, 

Brewing the spirits that in sinking ships 

Drowned sailors tipple with their clammy lips.” 
THE above passage is characteristic of the strange quality 
of this poem, “The Flaming Terrapin,”’ which offers a nest 
of nice problems to critics. Only professors, gentlemen who 
compete with the pen, prosaic people, and those who have 
their eyes set in the back of their heads, to wit the majority 
of readers, will disdain or deride “‘ The Flaming Terrapin.” 
It would be easy for me to pull the poem to pieces, to quote 
passages inspired by extravagance of manner, and it is true 
that a cold and correct taste may be repelled by the poetic: 
rhetoric, and by the naive inconsequence of the Argument. 
But the beauties are so many, the poet’s imagination so 
daring, his descriptive powers so fresh and triumphant, his 
imagery so strong and often so delicate, that the very 
immaturity and wildness of his Muse will interest the dis- 
cerning. It is evident that the poem is the work of 
adolescence—of those early years when the senses run 
delicious riot, when the perceptions are thrilled by the 
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incredible largesse of life and nature, when the mental 
horizon seems boundless and the sun reveals afresh each day’s 
teeming delights and miracles. It is evident, also, that, 
though the poet’s imagination seems unbounded, he is 
indebted to the classics for a number of his inspirations. 
But obviously also his familiarity with the flora and fauna of 
the South African Veldt, and his experience of his sailoring 
days, have inspired his strongest passages :— 


“Out of its orbit sags the cratered sun, 
And strews its last red cinders on the land, 
The hurricanes of chaos have begun 
To buzz like hornets on the shifting sand. 
Across the swamp the surly day goes down, 
Voracious insects rise on wings that drone, 
Stormed in a fog to where the mountains frown, 
Locked in their tetanous agonies of stone. 
The cold and plaintive jackals of the wind 
Whine on the great waste levels of the sea, 
And like a leper, faint andi tatter-skinned, 
The wan moon makes a ghost of every tree. 


“The Ark is launched; cupped by the streaming breeze 
The stiff sails tug the long reluctant keel, 

And Noah, spattered by the rising seas, 
Stands with his great fist fastened to the wheel. 
Like driven clouds the waves went rustling by, 
Feathered and fanned across their liquid y: 
And, like those waves, the clouds in silver bars 
Creamed on the rcattered shingle of the stars. 
All night he watched black water coil and burn, 
And the white wake of phosphorus astern 

Lit up the sails and made the lanterns dim, 
Until it seemed the whole sea burned for him; 
Beside the keel he saw the grey sharks move, 
And the long lines of fire their fing would groove 
Seemed each a ghost that followed in its sleep 
Those long phantasmal coffius of the deep. 

‘‘The hurricanes are out! the whole night lon 
Humming the cradle-song that lulls the dead, 
Where rolling stiffly in a silent throng 
Their waif-like corpses on a stormy bed 
Toss in their deep deliriums, or sleep, 

Lifting pale faces from their restless grave, 

Only to sink into a trance more deep 

As they loll back upon the pillowing wave. 

Sailors, so still?—See where the water pales 

To milky froth before the whistling gales, 

Hear the shrill song, where brawling out of Hell, 
Those savage song-birds co.ne to ring your knell, 
Hear the low moan, where thunder bursting free 
Mourns for the great tanned nurslings of the sea! 
Papooses of the storm! The grey tides lead 

Your savage orphaned souls to rest, and thin 
Your voices to the rustling of a reed 

Your flesh to vapour and your horny ekin 
To spider-threa‘ls—and still you lie and dream! 
Though the mad hurricanes around you scream.” 


One would need to cite at least a dozen passages to give 
an adequate idea of the strange stature of the poem, of its 
reach, its fantasticality, its artistic lapses and shortcomings. 
It is obvious that it was not planned originally as an ordered 
whole, but that it is a piecing together of diverse fragments 
sustained by a loose general Argument. The central idea 
introduces the Flaming Terrapin as the elemental force of 
primeval earth, Leviathan, the system of active things. Then 
Noah, who stands for Heroic man, appears and builds the 
Ark, and when the great Terrapin, rising from the deep, 
rushes to meet it, Noah heaves his great stone anchor at the 
monster and impales his shell. The Ark is now dragged into 
the living sea by Leviathan, and so all round the drowning 
earth. This simple Argument leaves the poet’s gorgeous 
imagination to disport itself at will in a series of descriptions 
of earth, heaven, and hell, of extraordinary daring. It is the 
mixture of realism, romantic naiveté, and classic allusiveness 
that endows the piece with its peculiar quality and great 
wealth of colouring. The poet’s imagination leads us, indeed, 
an extraordinary dance. He is not content with chanting 
the progress of the Ark round the world, hurrying from the 
Coloradoes to the Amazon, and then to the Congo and the 
Horn, but he must needs foreshadow suddenly the Great 
War and the Devil’s part therein, introducing flaming pas- 
sages, filled with Miltonic echoes, in which the Terrapin puts 
to rout the old Serpent and his anarchic crew, and Noah is 
left to chant his creed on the top of Ararat. It is absurd, of 
course, to try to measure the poetic treasure-house by the 
yardstick of prose. The poet’s achievement lies in the leaping 
fountain of imagination, in its profusion of invention, in its 
lavish exuberance, and wealth of emotion. Its pictures are 
so concentrated and its transitions so abrupt that it is not 


easy to grasp the effect of the whole, even at a second reading. 
One must add that though there are many reverberations 
from the seventeenth-century classics, such as Dryden and 
Milton, and also of Shelley, and even of moderns, the original 
feeling of the whole transmutes these borrowings, and the 
poet’s youthful, magnificent audacity sweeps all before it. 


Epwarp GARNETT. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF ENGLAND. 


L’Angleterre d’aujourd’hui : son Evolution Economique et 
Politique. By ANDRE SIEGFRIED. (Paris: Crés. 7fr. 50.) 


Tus book is one of a series undertaken by Le Musée Social, 
under the general title “Le nouveau monde politique, 
économique et social.” Its object is to explain to the French 
people the sentiments and opinions of the English and the 
tendencies of their political and economic actions. With 
admirable lucidity and surprising knowledge, M. Siegfried 
presents a clear and, in the main, a very accurate picture. 
Without any explicit intention he also gives to English 
readers a very interesting presentation of French points of 
view, for it does not need much reading between the lines 
to see that this liberal and well-informed writer, with no 
apparent prejudice, approaches many questions from an 
aspect quite unfamiliar to our mode of thinking, and only 
with an effort comprehends the grounds of our beliefs and 
actions. 

His main thesis is our dependence on foreign trade and 
on the localization of world finance in London. Since our 
economic activities before the war were the result of a com- 
plicated and unstable system, based on the assumption that 
existing international industrial and commercial relations 
were permanent, a system without which the population 
could neither be employed nor fed, our preoccupation has 
been to restore the delicate machinery broken by the war; 
and all our external political actions are primarily directed 
by this desire, the accomplishment of which, in the author’s 
view, is a necessity to us. One gathers that this substantially 
true account of the requirements of England is appreciated 
in France much less completely than is the French pre- 
occupation with security understood here, and M. Siegfried 
has done a notable service in expounding to his countrymen 
so clearly and conclusively what external trade and finance 
have meant and must continue to mean tous. That a nation 
which is nearly self-supporting, and whose interest in her 
neighbours is political and military rather than economic, 
should be unfamiliar with such a view of international 
relationships can well be understood. 

In two respects M. Siegfried appears, like many other 
writers, to be mistaken in his emphasis. It is now being 
realized that the rate of growth of the British population is 
slackening rapidly owing to the diminished number of births, 
and that if the present tendencies continue the increase of 
the population of working ages will be quite slow in the near 
future. That part of the unemployment problem which 
depends on growth of numbers will cease to be acute in 
a few years, and we shall not need the safety valves of 
emigration and birth control. Again, he quotes the fami- 
liar figures of the secular diminution in cereal crops and 
of the relative and absolute decrease of the agricultural 
population, without recognizing that the fall in numbers 
has been small this century and that it was partly due 
to the decrease in employment of children and women. 
Nor does he deal clearly with the orientation of English 
farming to the supply of meat, dairy products, and other 
perishable foods. It is at least possible that the whole 
output of farming in the United Kingdom has not decreased 
in recent times. A successful raiser of stock will not agree 
that ‘‘In England to-day the country is the place where one 
goes to spend the money gained in the town, contrary to the 
French point of view, which is exactly the opposite.’ 

Though the history of the controversies on tariff reform, 
imperial preference, &c., is set out with remarkable accuracy, 
one is tempted to think that the desire to find clear explana- 
tions for the division of opinions on this subject has led our 
author to attribute to writers and voters a habit of logic, 
which in other places he finds natural to France and foreign 
here. He shows that Birmingham depends on the home 
rather than the foreign market, and therefore there is a 
Birmingham school of Protection; while for the opposite 
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LONGEVITY and LINGERIE 


OPE@BR ILE By H. DENNIS BRADLEY 
T is a subtle scheme of creation that man and woman should contrast in 

Pci0i1 Military & Naval Joilors their method and application of thought. It is the inspiration of 
Y OLD BORD 6T LONDON-W allurement. In methods they agree artistically to differ, and only in the 
By appointment to HW. The King of Spein. great emotions to converge. 

td There is @ no more horrifying thought than to endeavour to conceive 
@ world without woman—unless it be the desolation of a world of women 
unable to conceive man, 

In the present crude — of development man is master of the arts, 
and woman mistress of artifice. So woman provides a relaxation for the 
artist, and reproduces him. 

Only fanatics seek to destroy illusion. Abnormality is disastrous. When 
woman threatens to become masculine and man feminine, cannibalism 
should be considered a virtue, and the manly woman should be encouraged 
to consume the flesh of the womanly man. 

All of which has but little bearing upon that which I originally intended 
to write; my subject, for the moment, being clothes. 

The modern women realises that the decoration of her clothes inspires 
emotion, and the modern man, adopting a sacrificial attitude, adorns her 
frailty in —— —. _ crépe-de-chine, and wraps his own innate modesty 
in textures of durabi 

Man, when he ae "clothing, asks: “Is it durable? ’"—wondering sadly 
“Will it endure?” Woman asks: “Is it attractive? *—meaning “ Will it 
allure?” Here, again, are two points of view which will ¥ inevitably 
converge. 

In my rare moments of tax depression, I have found myself ~— 

a world of feminine men, who would buy and discard clothes 
feminine prodigality. But my masculinity asserts itself and gets the better 
of my commercial instinct. Besides, the world is sufficiently impossible 
as it is. 

The psychologist judges by the unseen. So, in this cameo essay, let 
us consider underclothes. 

For the winter, which, in England, is eleven months of the year, I, 
like many other men, buy suits comprising pants and pseudo-modest 
vests of the heaviest manufactured silk. These two garments cost about 
£14, but considering that they represent the effort of a thousand million 
silkworms, the worms may consider themselves a sweated industry. But a 
few suits last me several years, therefore the durability represents an 
economy in pinky unnoticeability. 

Women don’t commit these qall stupidities, they despise longevity in 

arments. They inspire one or two delicate little silkworms to weave a 
Haphanous garment of dreams, which will live its life in a few golden 
moments, and disappear in a flame. 

So it is with the outer coverings. The reason the proprietor of Pope & 
Bradley is not a multi- millionaire is easily explainable by two primary 
Material defects. First, he is an artist, and, secondly, the clothes his house 
makes possess @ masculine durability and don’t wear out fast enough. 
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reason there is a Manchester school of Free Trade, and with 
similar clear cuts he accounts for much of our politics. 
Things are not quite so simple; why is suburban London 
for tariff reform? In this and in the matter of currency 
M. Siegfried contrasts orthodoxy, interpreted as Free Trade 
and a return to the gold standard, with the easier paths of 
Protection and inflation; he appears to regard its practice 
as an excess of righteousness, and he wonders at rather than 
admires our choice of an unnecessarily difficult and ascetic 
régime, the sacrifice of ease for a theoretical principle. If, 
indeed, he does not hold such views himself, it is evident 
that these are the common French opinions. This book, in 
fact, is full of interest for English readers, and we hope that 
it will have its deserved success in France. 


A. L. Bow1ey. 


BEER OR MILK? 


The Disinherited Family: a Plea for the Endowment of 
the Family. By ELEANOR F. RATHBONE. (Arnold. 7s. 6d ) 


In the “Daily News” of May 15th it is recorded that at 
a discussion on birth control at the National Conference of 
Labour Women, ‘Mrs. Tate, of Don Valley, who said she 
was the mother of eleven children, was opposed to the pro- 
posal. ... ‘What is nicer than children?’ she asked. 
‘Under a proper Socialist State every woman would be 
provided for.’” It would be unfair to take this oration as 
the text for a review of Miss Rathbone’s work, for she is not 
an opponent of birth control nor unaware of the bearing of 
her proposals on the population problem. But her complaint 
is, at bottom, the same as Mrs. Tate’s—that under our 
present arrangements society declines to pay directly for the 
service of ensuring its survival by the rearing of “ nice” 
children, and instead leaves the cost, with highly unsatis- 
factory results, as an incidental burden on industry. 

The starting-point of Miss Rathbone’s argument is that 
the conception of a “living wage,” which has figured so 
largely in public controversy during the last few years, is 
based upon a fiction, the fiction of the ‘“‘normal’”’ family of 
two parents and three dependent children. In fact, such 
families form only about 5 per cent. of the whole: and Miss 
Rathbone calculates that, if a uniform wage could be estab- 
lished sufficient to furnish a satisfactory standard of life for 
such a family, provision would thereby be made for 16 million 
phantom children, while some 5 million real children would 
still be inadequately provided for. But, further, she has no 
difficulty in showing that no such wage ever has been secured, 
or, so far as we can see, is at all likely to be. She pins her 
faith to the principle that whatever may be said or desired 
about a living wage. the size of a nation’s wage-bill is limited 
by the productivity of its wage-earning classes and by their 
bargaining strength ; and she draws the valid inference that 
it is only by a redistribution of that wage-bill among indi- 
vidual recipients that the nation could secure satisfactory 
conditions of upbringing for its children. 

After a forcible discussion of various evil results of the 
present system, including the sterile controversy over ‘‘ equal 
pay for equal work” by the two sexes, Miss Rathbone gives 
a full and interesting account of the experiments in ‘ family 
allowances” which have made, under the stimulus of 
nationalist sentiment in France and under the pressure of 
poverty in Germany, by voluntary associations of employers, 
and of the hitherto abortive attempts in Australia to embody 
the principle in legislation. She makes a serious and candid 
attempt to meet criticism, pleading (like any opponent of the 
gold standard) that the difficulties and dangers of change 
must be honestly weighed against the demonstrated wasteful- 
ness and inefficiency of present arrangements. In conclusion, 
she examines the relative merits of family endowment by 
means of a general State scheme and by means of a pooling 
of funds in the several industries and occupations, conclud- 
ing that the theoretical advantages are on the side of the 
former, while for practical and psychological reasons the 
latter would probably be easier to introduce. 

Miss Rathbone expounds her case with severity of reason- 
ing, wealth of knowledge, and a moderation that is all the 
more impressive for the passionate fervour which evidently 
lies behind it, and which finds vent from time to time in a 
biting and bracing humour. The case itself seems to me 


a very strong one, though at certain points in the argument 
I am left uncomfortable. I do not feel certain that Miss 
Rathbone has faced the full implications of the principle of 
the severance of motherhood-pay from the reward of indus- 
trial or other work. She is anxious, on eugenic and other 
grounds, that allowances should be graded according to the 
income-grade of the recipient family ; but is not this to admit 
that, so long as the family persists at all, the nexus 
between its economic status and the market value of its most 
prominent member is a very fundamental one? Miss Rath- 
bone, I feel, is inclined to overwork the analogy between her 
proposals and the children’s grants made under a régime of 
separation allowances or unemployment benefit, when for 
special reasons the ‘“ breadwinner’s”’ market value is arti- 
ficially restricted or temporarily reduced to zero. I do not 
feel sure that the logical outcome of her doctrine is not the 
concentration of the motherhood industry in factories, and 
its socialization on Platonic lines. 

In contending that family allowances, by raising the 
standard of life of the poorer wage-earners, would actually 
operate to lower their birth-rate, Miss Rathbone seems to 
me to make a rather over-confident use of familiar evidence 
of the effect of a general increase of comfort in order to 
predict a similar effect from a method of increasing comfort 
which actually differentiates in favour of large families. 
Finally, I must plead guilty to so much of what she calls 
the “Turk complex” as to be much more glad than she 
that for a few brief years of unfettered colthood young men, 
even of the working classes, should have money to waste. 

This is a very challenging and competent book. I am not 
sure it is not the most important economic book of recent 
years. At any rate, it deserves to be very widely read and 
discussed. 

D. H. Rosertson. 


INDIA AND INDIAN POLITICS. 


Indian Politics. By J. T. Gwynn. (Nisbet. 12s. 6d.) 
India: a Bird’s-eye View. By Lord RoNALDsHAY. (Constable. 
18s.) 

Mahatma Gandhi. By Romain Ro.L.Lanp. (Swarthmore P 
5s.) ? 
Mahatma Gandhi. Par Romain ROoLLAND. (Paris: Stock. 

qusa6fr.75.) 


TueEsE three books might give to people who have no personal 
experience of India some idea of the intricacy and difficulty 
of what is coming to be called the “Indian Problem.” 
Though Mr. Gwynn’s is the most important and instructive of 
the three, the reader should begin with Lord Ronaldshay, 
take his second course from M. Rolland, and finish his edu- 
cation with Mr. Gwynn. Lord Ronaldshay is a little irri- 
tating. There is in him a tendency to “fine writing” and a 
distinct, if faint, flavour of the superior person. His book 
is, however, both readable and instructive. He has seen a 
great deal of India, has had considerable administrative 
experience, and has studied the country and its peoples with 
intelligent sympathy. His is indeed, as he says, a bird’s- 
eye view, and it may give to the reader that view of India 
upon which the reactionary politician loves to concentrate 
attention—its immense diversity. Not that Lord Ronaldshay 
is here a reactionary, but he gives his impressions, as from 
above, of climates and places; races, peoples, castes, and 
classes ; architecture, religions, and philosophies. Inevitably 
the stress is upon the many and the divergences. It is a 
view which, of course, is necessary if one is to get any grasp 
of the present situation in India, though it does not follow 
from it that the conclusions of the reactionary are to be 
accepted. 

M. Rolland’s little sketch of Mr. Gandhi’s life, doctrine, 
and character, which is now translated into English, is inter- 
esting. M. Rolland is naturally all on the side of the 
Mahatma, but he writes with great fairness, as is shown in 
his account of Mr. Gandhi’s trial. What is, however, most 
instructive in his book is to observe the religious nature of 
Mr. Gandhi’s life and doctrine, and the extraordinary poli- 
tical appeal which they have had in India. It is a phenome- 
non to which we have grown completely unaccustomed in 
Europe, but which we must always take into consideration in 
our dealings with India. 
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Important New Books Now Ready. 


Ghe Navy in the 


Dardanelles Campaign 


By Admiral of the Fleet, Lord 
Wester-Wemyss,G.C.B. 16/- net 


“ An account by Lord Wester-Wemyss of the Navy’s share in 
the Dardanelles Campaign cannot be other than welcome... 
all the tenth chapter should be read carefully.”—7imes. ‘* The 
historian will certainly be grateful for these lightning impres- 
sions of great moments in an ever-memorable chapter of the 
war.”—Daily Telegraph. ‘‘ Lord Wester-Wemyss’ letters make 
particularly good and vivid reading.”—Z£vening Standard. 
‘© A fine book which all should read who wish to realise the 
heroism of the British race.”—Daily Mail. 














Chronicles of 


the Eighteenth Century 
By ACaud Wyndham 


Two Volumes. Illustrated. 3O/- net 








‘* Excellent material, admirably used, so as to give us not only 
living pictures of a family and its friends, but also a vivid 
insight into the spirit of the period.”—Morning Post. ‘‘ There 
is such a variety of matter in Mrs. Wyndham’s book and so 
many famous men appear in it . . . that lovers of old family 
papers and of life behind the scenes in the great world of past 
centuries will find much to interest and entertain them.”— 
Daily News. ‘‘Than Mrs. Hugh Wyndham no more capable 


chronicler of the Lyttelton family could be found.”—Sunday 
Times. 





A History of the “Gory 
Party. By Maurice Woods 
16/- net 


“UODGDERAEA Dean saceneee 








‘* A brilliant book. No wise Conservative will neglect Mr. 
Woods’ chapters.” —Daily Mail, ‘‘ A book which will assuredly 


influence the future study of the growth and development of our 
Constitution.” —Outlook, 








Making of Man. Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s Remarkable™ Book 
3/6 net 


Third edition nearly exhausted, fourth edition in the press—in 
demand al? over the country. ‘‘ Thoughts on this life and here- 
after of exquisite interest.”"—Daily Mail. ‘‘ It fascinates and 
inspires and gives the lie to the pessimist.”—Liver pool Courier. 
‘* Each page is laden with rare and refreshing fruit.’’—York- 
shire Post. ‘‘ Freshly, briskly, invitingly written . . . written 
with the hand of a master of exposition.”—Birmingham Post. 
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English ‘Portraits and 


Essays, by John Freeman 
has recently been added to the 
“ Bookman Library.” 7/6 net 


“*Tt contains nine of the most interesting chapters on writers 
and writing that I have read for many a long month—G. K. 
Chesterton, Robert Louis Stevenson, William Cobbett, Walter 
de la Mare. Maurice Hewlett, Edmund Gosse, Coventry Patmore, 
and Compton Mackenzie have a long, critical, beautifully written 
chapter. Jt is a volume that will please every lover of good 
writers and good writing.”—Daily Graphic. ‘Mr. Freeman 
has an ease and beauty of style that give him a high place 
among modern critics.’’—Spectator 


HODDER & STOUGHTON LTD., PUBLISHERS, 
WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.4 

















From Mr. Murray’s List 


THE MYSTERY OF 
JOAN OF ARC 


By LEON DENIS. 
Translated from the French by 
ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. 


With Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


“It is at once a book of high historical value and of profound 
literary charm. It once again permits us to pass an hour in 
spiritual communion with a great soul— next to the Christ, 
the highest spiritual being of whom we have an exact record 
upon this earth.’”—Sunday Times. 





JANE WELSH CARLYLE 


au Letters to her family, 1839-1863. Edited by LEONARD 
HUXLZY, LL.D. “ These letters are real treasure-trove.”— 


The Observer. ..Second Edition in the Press. With Illus- 
trations, - 2is. net. 


REMINISCENCES, 1848-1890 


By MAJ.-GEN. SIR FRANCIS HOWARD, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
Sir Francis has led an exceptionally varied and adventurous 
life; his father’s position in diplomacy giving him the 


entrée into the best society here and on the Continent. With 
Portrait, 6s. net. 


ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE 


LETTERS OF. With forty-two additional Letters from her 
father, William Makepeace Thackeray. Selected and Edited 
by HESTER RITCHIE. “A delightful book—full of joyous 
things both new and old.”—Morning Post. Second Impres- 
sion. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


GENERAL BOTHA 


By EARL BUXTON. “He paints for us the portrait of a 
man of infinite patience and sagacity, a born leader of 
men. Illuminating and _ valuable.”—Observer. Second 
Impression. With Illustrations. 12s. net. 


MEMORIES AND FRIENDS 


By A. C. BENSON, LL.D., C.V.0. ‘“ This entertaining book. 
Dr. Benson’s intimate knowledge gives these memories a 
vividness which will recall to hundreds the unforgettable 
things.”—The Times. With Portraits. 16s. net. 


WONDERS OF THE HIMALAYA 


By SIR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND. “Full of interest, 
and possesses all the glamour of the East.”—Daily Graphic. 
With Frontispiece and Map. Second Impression. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE HUMAN PARSON 


By the Rev. H. R. L. SHEPPARD. The Vicar of St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields shows the true nature of a parson’s life and 
work. The book is addressed chiefly to the laity, but the 
clergy will also find much to interest them. Second 
Impression. 2s, 6d. net. 


' NEW FICTION. 


~  QUINNEY’S 
ADVENTURES. 


By HORACE A. VACHELL 
Author of ‘‘ Quinneys,” “ The Hill,” ‘‘ Brothers.” 7s. 6d. net. 
“Further pleasant adventures in the antique by the excellent 
Quinney. The writing is in Mr. Vachell’s most engaging vein 


and is really knowledgeable in re—as the lawyers say— 
antiques.”—Daily Mail. 


THE SHORELESS SEA 
By MOLLIE PANTER-DOWNES 


Fifth Large Edition now printing. 7s. 6d. net. 


PITY’S KIN 


By ROBERT VANSITTART. “ This remarkable book will 
appeal to lovers of the true vintage of wit. ... It is one 
of the most notable books of the season.”—Daily News. 


1s. 6d. net. 


WHEN THE DEVIL WAS SICK 


By MAJ.-GEN. CHARLES ROSS, C.B., D.S.0. “A new sort 
ol ageters tale. I was baffled right up to the end, and it 
is not every book of ‘mystery’ that succeeds in doing 
that.”—Sketch. 7s. 6d. net. 


MONSIEUR DESPERADO 


By JOHN MELBURY. “A story of that dashing type of 
which Mr. Stanley Weyman is master. Mr. Melbury has 
an almost equal skill. . . . One cannot ask more in the 
way of excitement or romance.”—Daily News. 1s. 6d. net. 


DARE’S GIFT 


By ELLEN GLASGOW. “This is a very attractive volume 
of short stories in which Miss Glasgow’s gentle and yet 
eerie art is seen at its best... . A fascinating theme.”— 
The Referee. 7s. 6d. net. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE ST., LONDON, W.1 
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Mr. Gwynn’s book is extremely illuminating. He went 
to India for the “Manchester Guardian” to investigate 
“public opinion” with regard to the political situation, 
reforms, and Home Rule. His book is mainly composed of 
conversations with all sorts and conditions of men. Most 
people, interested in the subject, probably read his articles 
as they appeared in the ‘“ Manchester Guardian,” but they 
gain greatly in value by being collected in a book. What 
emerges most clearly is the unanimity among all educated 
classes throughout India in condemning the Reforms and 
demanding revision. This confirms everything which we 
know from our own experience. All India feels that it was 
promised something which, in fact and in practice, was not 
given to it when the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms were 
translated into the Government of India Act. It is no good 
arguing whether the feeling is or is not reasonable; the 
important fact is its existence, an existence so deep and so 
widespread that in many parts of India the machinery of 
administration has been very nearly reduced to paralysis. 
To eradicate that feeling, 10 show by acts that the Reforms 
were not an elaborate piece of fraud and bluff, must be the 
first act of wise statesmanship in India. But to sit with 
folded hands, self-righteously complaining that Mr. C. R. 
Das is unreasonable not to trust us, will be to repeat in 
India the folly which we previously committed in Ireland 
and in Egypt. No one in India does trust us politically, and 
no one will until we take some step which shows clearly that 
we are to be trusted. But it must be something more than 
words or “ gestures.” 


EAST AND SOUTH. 


East Persia: a Backwater of the Great War. 
General W. E. R. Dickson. (Arnold. 15s.) 
East of Prague: Impressions of Czechoslovakia. By C. J.C. 

Street. (Geoffrey Bles. 10s. 6d.) 
Corsica, the Scented Isle. By DororHy Arcuer. (Methuen. 
10s. 6d.) 


Tre East Persian cordon was organized to resist the Turkish 
advance to the Indian frontier. In the beginning we held the 
South of the line and the Russians the North; then after 
the collapse of Russia in 1917 we became responsible for the 
whole cordon. Happily, owing to events in Palestine and 
Mesopotamia, the Turco-German wave did not mature. The 
East Persian force, however, had to stay on. How it became 
an anti-Bolshevik force is a long story. Briefly, we were held 
to our ground by a pact with the friendly Askhabad Govern- 
ment. They had helped us against the Turk, who incident- 
ally did not materialize, on condition that we should help 
them against the Reds, who materialized in very considerable 
force just at the moment when our tired, untidy, but indomit- 
able troops were thinking about packing up and going home. 
I remember running into a nostalgic company of the H——-s 
at Merv in January, 1919. They had come up from the 
Caspian by rail, a remnant of the Dunster force. Their 
presence in the heart of Asia was remarkable, but explicable ; 
the miracle on this front was the stretching and straining of 
the East Persian cordon. Fifty miles further north, at 
Annenkovo in the desert, facing the Bolshevik armoured train, 
and a bare one hundred miles from Chargui, their bridge- 
head on the Oxus, I met other old friends of the Indian 
Army dwelling in kibitkas, the wicker-and-felt birdcage tents 
of the Turcomans. These were not from Mesopotamia; they 
had made the long journey from Quetta, and were now 1,500 
miles from their base in India. They had just wiped the 
desert with the Bolsheviks. It was the fourth time, I think, 
and their Russian and Turcoman allies had played a meagre 
part in these engagements. The Turcomans used to “ wait 
and see,” ready to clear off or clear up after the event. ‘“‘ They 
are better than the Russian volunteers,” a subaltern 
explained to me, “ they don’t attack, and they don’t defend, 
but they hover round and cut off stragglers when they find 
themselves in a majority of ten to one.” 

During these anxious months the discipline and coolness 
of the 19th Punjabis and 28th Cavalry saved Askhabad—a 
great, but quite normal, achievement for the Indian Army. . 


By Brig.- 





The inexplicable thing was how they got there. This is 
what we who came to Merv by rail in a couple of days from 
the Caspian wanted to know. General Dickson, who was 
I.G. of Communications, tells us the story for the first 
time. He has given us a clear and modest summary of the 
achievement, technical enough for the Staff College student, 
and at the same time comprehensible to the man in the 
street. The latter, that is to say, will comprehend the nature 
of the difficulties, and how they were met; to grasp the full 
measure of them needs a little first-hand experience of staff 
work and interior military economy. There was a stretch of 
hilly, unsurveyed, and almost entirely desert country, and 
the stuff that was poured in at one end was made to come 
out at the other. And at the start the I.G.C. had to make 
bricks without straw. India was already drained of camels, 
mechanical transport, and personnel. Ultimately the straw 
was provided at a monumental expense, and there was a 
great outcry at the millions that were poured annually into 
the Persian sands. But General Dickson was taking no 
risks. In this volume he concentrates on the building and 
the maintenance of the cordon, and I suppose it is unreason- 
able to complain that he tells us little about what was going 
on at the end of the line, the fighting in Trans-Caspia, for 
instance, and the wildly romantic political situation at 
Askhabad. He is even silent about subsidiary communications, 
such as the mule track from Meshed to Arjik and Kaakha, 
which were vital in our first attack on the Bolsheviks, and 
which, one would think, came within his sphere. On the 
other hand, he has a good deal to say about Persia, and its 
possible economic and commercial development. General 
Dickson speaks with authority here. He was born in 
Teheran, spent his childhood there, speaks the language like 
a native, and is a pronounced Persophile. He knew how to 
conciliate Persian officialdom ; and, what must have been 
equally to the point in the mere matter of slogging on, he 
appears to be a master of persiflage in the vernacular. ‘‘ The 
semi-sleeping surchis (coachmen), hearing such a vocabulary 
issuing from the mouth of a European, evidently thought that 
the devil was among them in human form.”’ 

Persia is probably better known to travellers, certainly 
to readers of travel books, than Czechoslovakia. I think 
Mr. Street’s is the first book on the country, at any rate the 
first book of travel, and, if I were going there, I should 
certainly take it with me. He is, of course, a Czechophile and 
a Slovakophile, and believes in the stability of the new 
Republic. The problem of land reform was a test, and a 
solution has been arrived at that satisfies the land hunger 
of the people with the least measure of inconvenience to the 
proprietors. But politics is merely incidental in the volume. 
As regards the future, Mr. Street is wisely reticent, though 
obviously sanguine. His main interest is the spirit of the 
people. That is all we have to go %n at present, and Mr. 
Street’s interpretation of it makes his volume cheerful read- 
ing. A reasonably optimistic book about post-war conditions 
in Central Europe is rare and stimulating. 

Miss Archer on Corsica is equally cheerful. Nobody 
having once dipped into her book could endure a sojourn in 
the island without it. She tells you exactly where to go, and 
at what seasons, She does not bore you with politics—con- 
ditions in Corsica seem to be happily static—or with history. ’ 
Not a word about Napoleon—and that surely is a test—but a 
great deal about flowers, the plants that make up the maquis, 
and of which the scent is often smelt far out at sea. One 
knows the tribal smell of labiates in a southern country. And 
in the dog days we are taken up to Vizzavona where there is 
another and richer flora, and linger there till October, when, 
“revived by the welcome rain after the long summer drought, 
the moss on the huge boulders in the forest becomes fresh 
and green again, and everywhere the autumn cyclamen makes 
patches of pink under the pines, in great clumps on mossy 
rocks, or round the twisted roots of the beech trees.” The 
flowers are so many that they have a separate index, longer 
than the other index. To the flower-lover it is a fragrant 
and seductive book, and seems to exude the smell of thyme, 
the Thymus herba barona of the Mediterranean. 


Epmunp CAaNDLER. 
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EAST OF PRAGUE. Impressions of Czecho- 
slovakia. By C. J. C. STREET. With 15 illustrations. 
«, . . Invaluable for all who want to get the hang of 
things in this new European State,”— Truth, 
Demy 8vo. 


ANISSIA, The Life Story of a Russian Peasant. 
Revised by TOLSTOY. 
‘,. . A little masterpiece.”— Times Literary Supplement 
Cr. 8vo. 5s, net. 


VAUBAN : BUILDER OF FORTRESSES. 


By DANIEL HALEVY. 

Mr. J. C. Squire praised this little book in a two-column 
review in the Odserver. 

Med. 8vo. 6s. net, 


RECENT FICTION. 
THE JADE GOD. By ALAN SULLIVAN. 


The Mystery of the Oak-panelled Room and an Occult 
Power. 7s. 6d, net. 


THE INCREDIBLE ISLAND.  3y c. 
CAMPBELL THOMSON. Concerning Princess Nadine 
and the revolution in Danylos. 7s. 6s, net, 


A DAUGHTER OF THE DAWN. 


A Tale of Hawaii, Nature’s Fairyland, By MARION 
PARSONS. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Reminiscences by the author of 
HOURS IN A LIBRARY 
SOME EARLY IMPRESSIONS 7/6 


LESLIE STEPHEN. 


These reminiscences, written by Sir Leslie Stephen in 1903, 
but never yet published in book form, tell of his youth at 
Cambridge, his visit to America during the Civil War, and his 
— with such famous men as Stevenson, Tennyson, and 
Carlyle. 





MOCK BEGGAR HALL 


A New and Important Book of Poems 


ROBERT GRAVES. 7/6 
With a cover design by WILLIAM NICHOLSON 





A Remarkable Novel 


THE RECTOR’S DAUGHTER 


by 
F. M. MAYOR. 7/6 
Author of “The Third Miss Symonds.” 
‘©A fascinating discovery. .. . This book is far out of the 


ordinary.”—New Statesman. 


IN OUR TOWN 
CORALIE HOBSON. 4/6 


This book of short stories is a brilliant and realistic study 
of lives and characters in a northern town. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and you 
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A NOBLE BOOK 
By Permission of H.M. The Queen 
(A Limited Edition.) 


THE BOOK OF THE QUEEN'S 
DOLLS’ HOUSE 


In two volumes. With many plates in colour and mono- 
chrome. Crown 4to. 3 gns. net each 

Volume I., THE QUEEN’S DOLLS’ HOUSE, edited by 
+ 5% BENSON, C.V.O., and Sir LAWRENCE WEAVER, 


Volume II., THE QUEEN’S DOLLS’ HOUSE LIBRARY, 
edited by E, V. LUCAS. 





BABYLONIAN HISTORICAL TEXTS 
RELATING TO THE CAPTURE AND DOWNFALL 
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By SIDNEY SMITH, M.A. With 19 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
32s. 6d. net. 


THE WONDERFUL WEALD anp THE 

QUEST OF THE CROCK OF GOLD 

By ARTHUR BECKETT. Third and revised edition. Ilus- 

trated. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

The record of a springtime pilgrimage wherein much in- 
formation is given concerning the Weald of Sussex, with many 
good stories and quaint lore. The book is uniform with the 
same author’s “ The Spirit of the Downs.” 
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LESSONS FROM GREAT GOLFERS 


By R. ENDERSBY HOWARD. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
In this book the author analyses the methods by which 
the great golfers of the world obtain their shots 


IN GIPSY CAMP AND ROYAL 
PALACE : WANDERINGS IN RUMANIA 
By E. O. HOPPE. With a Preface by the Queen of 


Rumania. With decorations by Bold and 32 photographs 
by the Author. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
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‘NOVELS IN BRIEF 


The Tarnished Woman. By VANcE THompson. (Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d.) 





Dear to the writers of melodrama is the purple patch, 
and many are the patches scattered through the pages of 
“The ‘Tarnished Woman.” The book opens well. 
“Opposite the railway station in Menton, Torpichen saw 
the lights of a café, and pulled up his motor-car.’’ If Mr. 
Vance Thompson could only have written his whole novel in 
that style! But alas, the story becomes wilder and wilder, 
the style more and more overcharged. A beautiful heroine 
with a past, a millionaire hero, murderers from Russia and 
murderers at home, a dash of the supernatural, horrors and 
erotics that leave us equally sceptical. This kind of book 
seems invariably to be written with one eye on the cinemato- 
graph theatre and the other on the Censor. We hasten to 
add that there is nothing improper in “The Tarnished 
Woman ”’ beyond the fact that she is tarnished, or, as she 
puts it herself, “ That man has lied! I am not his wife! 
.. . Lam his harlot! ’’ Somehow, they are all so rhetori- 
cal, even in their hours of anguish, even in lonely commune 
with their own souls. But probably this is expected of 
them, probably the public would be annoyed if they did not 
rise to the amazing predicaments into which they are per- 
petually stumbling. Happily the tarnished woman is re- 
stored to society by marriage with the American 
millionaire. 

' * - * 


The Voice on the Mountain. By MARIR, QUEEN oF Rov- 

MANIA. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d.) 

This is a novel which seems to have been inspired more 
by books, and even Wagnerian opera, than by life. It is a 
kind of allegory, illustrating the power of love. Glava, the 
maid of the mountains, heals the sick through the strength 
of the passion she has aroused in Gorromo, the crippled 
knight, and when she meets another knight and loves him, 
and Gorromo dies, her miraculons gift is withdrawn. Such 
is the fable, but there are other characters in it—a wander- 
ing monk, an old woman named Volona, who is apparently 
of Irish extraction, since she talks an idiom that seems to 
be dimly related to Kiltartan. The book very likely will be 
described as mystical, and there is a constant striving after 
poetic effect ; but it is all infinitely remote from reality— 
both the reality of dream life and the reality of waking 
life. 


* * * 


The Home Maker. By DorotHy CANFIELD. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


This is a vivid, realistic story of an intellectual woman 
harassed by housework, crying children, pots, pans, and a 
dull, amiable husband, who is equally incompetent at his 
own business. An accident reverses the position; crippled 
by a fall, the husband stays at home, looks after the children 
and successfully initiates himself into the alleged mysteries 
of housekeeping ; while his wife enters business and achieves 
success. Much insight and valnable commonsense is shown 
in the description of how peevish, self-willed children 
should be trained. As a speci] instance, the story is quite 
convincing, but it is hard to see its general application. 
Are men to be relegated to the nursery and the scullery? 
We forgot to mention that the story is American and is not 
without an amusing earnestness. But the details and little 
events of home life are told with a simplicity that has dis- 
tinct charms, and the description of a father learning to 
know those mysteries—his children—is an object-lesson and 


delight. 
inn 4 « * 


The Spanish Farm. By R. H. Mottram. (Chatto & Windus. 
7s.) 


Most readers will find themselves in accord with the 
very careful estimate made by Mr. John Galsworthy in the 
Preface which he has contributed to this book. It is cer- 
tainly quite different from all the war-time stories we have 
read. No English writer has shown so complete a compre- 
hension of foreign character and nature. @ country girl, 
Madeleine, living in a farm in French Flanders that holds 
memories of the Spanish war, sturdy, obstinate, thrifty, 
thoughtful, and passionate in her own way, is an unforgettable 
figure. She may be, indeed, symbolic of the implacable 
spirit of a borderland that neither forgets nor forgives, but 
maintains itself amid disaster and necessity, but she is, 
first and last, an actual individual whose features and voice 
become familiar to us. Mr. Galsworthy concerns himself 
too much, perhaps, with the form of this book, but his final 
definition of “highly humanized history’ is acceptable, 
though the sheer vividness of the story is as much due to 
the stereoscopic nature of the author’s imagination as to 


experience. 
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“When we have produced an antiseptic which can be taken internally without risk of 
injury to cell tissue, we shall have conquered infectious disease.”—Lorp Lister. 


“YADIL’” and CANCER 


days of some cases of cancer stated to 

have been cured by ‘ Yadil.’ I am 

investigating these cases as best I can, 
for it is hard to get at the real facts. Distance, unwill- 
ingness of people to see anyone on a subject which is 
admittedly delicate, reluctance of doctors to give any 
information, make my task most difficult. But I be- 
lieve that these were non-malignant tumours, wrongly 
diagnosed as cancer. 


R “ews have reached me these last few 


sy HE origin of cancer is still a mystery. It has been 

said that many cases are only non-malignant 
tumours, and that operation predisposes the patients 
to cancer. Constipation, the curse of civilisation, is 
also blamed for the trouble. Others accuse food-pre- 
servatives as a possible cause, although some of these 
preservatives, like boric acid and the benzoates, are safe 
as used generally, and—who knows?—they might even 
oppose the processes which lead to cancer. Certain 
writers, and I am one of them, believe that cooked and 
stimulating food may account for it. 


c}* one point all agree: The determining factor is 

unknown, and the explanations so far advanced 
are but speculations. No one really knows the cause of 
cancer. Otherwise there would be no excuse for the 
Cancer Research Fund. 


B UT if the truth should be in any of the explanations 

advanced, then The Yadil Treatment suggested 
in The Yadil Book should be given in every case of 
cancer without exception, for the following reasons: 
It would disperse non-malignant tumours in a very short 
time, and render operations unnecessary in such cases. 
It would completely disinfect the intestines, and help 
to. restore their normal action. This might possibly 
arrest malignant growths and give the system a chance 
to reabsorb these growths. The, complete change of 
food would give a rest to the stomach and intestines, 
and that in itself is an advantage in all conditions of 
bad health. 


HE Yadil Treatment as described in The Yadil 
Book consists of a dose of ‘ Yadil’ three or four 
times a day, in some orange or lemon juice, and a diet 
consisting of nothing but water and fruit juices for a 
few days, then fresh fruits, nuts, and salads of lettuce 
and tomatoes, dressed with olive oil and lemon juice, 
and nothing else. Thorough mastication is essential. 
Nothing to drink during meals, and only water, 
flavoured, if desired, with orange and lemon juice, 


between meals. To this treatment I should have added 
irrigation of the large and small intestines with warm 
water, containing at first a good proportion, say 10 per 
cent. or even more, of ‘ Yadil,’ then less ‘ Yadil.’ This 
would remove any accumulation of morbid matter, which 
cannot but be injurious to the general health. Intra- 
venous injection of ‘ Yadil’ in normal saline would also 
very likely prove of great benefit, and I hope that medical 
men will try it and let me know the results. Wherever 
the swelling is accessible, hot fomentations of ‘ Yadil ’ 
should be tried, to reduce the area of inflammation. In 
cases of cancer with an offensive odour, frequent sprays 
or applications of ‘ Yadil’ in hot water w:!l remove 
the odour immediately. 


I CAN but suggest a treatment. It is for medical men 

to apply it, and modify it, if need be, according to 
experience. Even if the Cancer Research Fund, after 
years of laboratory research were to evolve a treat- 
ment, what else could be done than try it upon cancer 
patients and modify it, if necessary, in the light of 
experience? Why then should not the same be done 
with The Yadil Treatment for Cancer? 


[* view of the results obtained with ‘ Yadil’ in such a 
wide range of diseases during the last seven years, 
and made known to me by some of the most eminent 
medical men, I had every right to suggest a Yadil 
Treatment for Cancer, which is simple, inexpensive, 
safe, and based upon common sense. It is certain to 
give splendid results in all those cases of suspected 
cancer which in truth are only non-malignant tumours. 
In all other cases, it will put the tissues in the most 
favourable condition for successful operation, when 
surgical intervention is considered necessary and pos- 
sible. It will reduce pain in practically every case. 


es HE Yadil Treatment for Cancer offers great possi- 

bilities in other directions. Why should it not be 
tried, under medical advice, in locomoter ataxy, Bright’s 
disease, diabetes, epilepsy, sleepy sickness, paralysis, 
and other conditions which baffle the medical pro- 
fession? The results, positive or negative, if published 
through the medical press, would prove of untold value 
to suffering mankind. 


LL, (cninwdbs, 


The Yadil Book, price 2/6, can be obtained from 
your chemist or direct. 


‘YADIL’ ANTISEPTIC 


ensures the complete disinfection of the human system 


z ‘Yadil’ Antiseptic is prepared by 
Clement & Johnson Limited Research Medical Chemists 19 Sicilian Avenue London W.C.| 
and is obtainable from all Chemists at the following prices :— 


Liquid 2 oz. 2/9 6 oz. 4/9 Pint 12/- Quart 22/6 
Pills 50 2/9 150 4/9 500 12/- 1,000 22/6 
Jelly (for diphtheria, whooping-cough and tonsillitis) | 10O/- 





The word ‘YADIL’ is registered 


Pronounce it YAH-DIL W.B.P. 
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~ BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Memories. By KATHARINE TYNAN. (Nash & Grayson. 15s.) 


Jane Barlow said of one of Mrs. Tynan’s books that she 
might be old-fashioned, but she thought the book showed a 
great lack of reticence. But we take leave to think that 
Miss Barlow was wrong. Here is Katharine Tynan talking 
about twenty-six of her friends intimately, personally, as 
if we knew them too, and never once does she make us feel, 
as Miss Barlow puts it with unconscious arrogance, “ old- 
fashioned.” That is partly to the credit of her Irish blood, 
with its natural good manners, partly to the fact that life 
has lavished charming friends upon her, famous and obscure, 
of whom there could be little reason to speak unkindly. 
The Parnells, the Yeatses, the Meynells, the Redmonds need 
have no fears lest their secrets have been violated. Gay and 
gifted and a little superficial they appear, in this pleasant 
testimony to the incredible remoteness of the ’eighties. 


” * * 


Marie Elizabeth Towneley: a Memoir. Preface by the 

BISHOP OF SOUTHWARK. (Burns & Oates. 16s.) 

Sister Marie des Anges, in secular life Mary Towneley, 
was descended from the two ancient and wealthy families of 
Towneley and Tichborne. The lay reader will probably find 
the chief interest of this handsome and copiously illustrated 
biography in the psychological drama of a woman who had 
great possessions. She was a handsome girl, a keen rider 
to hounds, whose family legitimately expected her to live 
a brilliant life in their own brilliant world. Without a 
trace of the ascetic—for she was benevolent and warm- 
hearted and a trifle impatient—she left them to lead the life 
of a religious sister at Namur. There she never had a room 
to herself or enjoyed the luxury of blind or curtain. She 
cleaned the knife machine and made the beds. Of her 
famous friends she never spoke, and only revealed her 

assion for riding by an occasional kindness to a horse. 

he vast wealth which she inherited on her brother’s death 
she lavished upon buying houses and endowing schools for 
the benefit of the English province. The story is told 
simply, if with too much insistence upon coats of arms and 
noble pedigrees. 








REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


Wuat a chatter about art and artists and poets and novel- 
ists and literature! In this month’s collection of magazines 
there is something for all tastes, a plenty that is bewildering 
to any one individual. In art, it ranges from Starr Wood 
and Wilmot Lunt in “ Printers’ Pie,” to Picasso and Bran- 
cusi in the “ Transatlantic Review.” In letters, it extends 
from a good adventure tale (‘‘ Forestalled,’”’ by R. E. Pun- 
shon), featuring the well-known pretty girl, so spirited and 
yet so attractively feeble, in ‘‘Chambers,’”’ or from faint, 
subtle character-drawing in the “ Adelphi” (“ He Liked 
Bournesouth,” by L. A. Morrison, and “ A Singapore Day,” 
by H. M. Tomlinson) to the breathless and effective ‘“‘ Voice 
of the Office,’ by Nathan Asch in the “ Transatlantic 
Review.” But the best story of them all is “The Island” 
by L. P. Hartley in the ‘‘ London Mercury.” 

“Poetry and the Prosaics,” by Margaret L. Woods 
(the “‘ Fortnightly ’’), expresses, very politely, a fear for the 
fate of the English language if we take the advice of the 
“Oracles of the Prosaic Chapel” and adopt as the only 
instrument of song ‘the scrannel-pipe of modern conver- 
sational English.’ The writer dreads “further injury 
to the English tongue, already suffering from the increasing 
vocal indolence of our race.’’ But in this particular, sym- 
pathetic readers may take comfort from the observation 
quoted by Mr. Harwood in an essay on James Howell in the 
“London Mercury.” ‘‘ Whereas,” says Howell, “an Eng- 
lishman writes ‘God give you good evening,’ he often pro- 
nounceth ‘Godi godin,’ and when he writes ‘Much good 
may it do to you,’ he often says ‘Murgiditty.’” That was 
in the seventeenth century, so the case is not desperate. 
Mr. Squire is less polite than Mrs. Woods, but not more 
effective, with ‘‘ The Man who wrote Free Verse.” In order 
that his attitude may be understood to be entirely uncom- 
promising, he prints in the same issue of his paper a long. 
poem by Mr. Alfred Noyes. Some people will prefer Mr. 
Blunden’s sonnet in the “ Adelphi,” and others again, per- 


haps, the lyrics of M. Dessaignes in the ‘“ Transatlantic 
Review.’’ He will be a broad-minded critic who can admire 
all three. Professor Pigou, with ‘“‘ Poetry and Philosophy ” 
in the “Contemporary Review,” touches on more enduring 
subjects of controversy. 

M. Juan Gris in the “Transatlantic Review” provides 
more metaphysics in his discussion on “ des Possibilités de 
la Peinture.’”” Mr. R. H. Wilenski, in the same paper, 
deplores the incapacity of English artists to keep up with the 
pace set by the Parisians, and Mr. Sandford considers the 
effect of modern conditions on the creation of works of art. 
Sixteen reproductions of drawings include several slight 
sketches by Brancusi, and an exquisite drawing by Picasso 
of a nude figure on horseback. The Royal Academy is the 
subject of an article by Mr. Banner in the “ Nineteenth 
Century.” The writer devotes his energies to intelligent 
appreciation of the work of established R.A.s, and is par- 
ticularly boisterous in his praise of Mr. Sargent. Though 
this is doubtless quite as it should be, everyone will not 
agree that “there should be a fund to supply the National 
Portrait Gallery with Sargents.’’ The discovery of Tutankh- 
amen’s tomb seems to have made some of us very self-con- 
scious about posterity. The June number of “ Architecture ” 
contains a long and somewhat apologetic article by Mr. 
Murray Easton, entitled “Wembley: an Architectural 
Comment,” and the “ London Mercury ” has a more general 
paper on the same subject by Mr. Clennell Wilkinson. 

In the meantime stands Europe where it did? So far 
as Germany is concerned, General Sir F. Maurice, “ Repara- 
tions and Security ” (‘Contemporary Review’), and Major 
Stuart Wortley, ‘‘An Impression of Germany, December, 
1923” (“Fortnightly”), present very conflicting reports. 
“In the Ruhr and Rhineland generally, careful investigation 
has not enabled me to find more distress than has existed 
during the same period in Northern England ’’—except as 
regards children under twelve years of age—writes General 
Maurice. Yet Major Wortley says, “‘ the middle class, the 
professional classes, and the intelligentsia are literally dying 
of starvation.” General Maurice’s article in the “ Contem- 
porary” is followed by a detailed analysis, by Eduard 
Bernstein, of the elements which compose the new Reichstag. 
The “ Nineteenth Century” publishes, under the title “‘ Two 
Neighbours of Russia and their Policies,” ‘“‘Roumania and 
Bessarabia” by the Roumanian Minister in London, and 
“Poland’’ by Professor Dyboski. Both “neighbours ” 
appear to be a little nervous, and Poland is truculent as 
well. ‘The Foreign Office and Lithuania” by Mr. Valen- 
tine O’Hara (the “‘ Contemporary ”’) narrates events of which 
we cannot be proud. In the “Fortnightly” Miss Elena 
Davies discusses ‘‘ The Future of the New Baltic States.” 

“The Palestine Problem” (the “ English Review’), by 
C. R. Ashbee, contains further criticisms of political Zion- 
ism, and “ Transjordania—and the Mandate Farce,” by 
Lord Raglan (‘“ Nineteenth Century ”), gives some surprising 
information on Abdallah’s methods of government. 

The ‘‘ Round Table” surveys the achievements and the 
future of the Labour Government in “ Labour at the Helm,” 
concluding with the general statement that, “ While there 
have been indiscretions and while proposals have been made 
which on a long view are questionable, the principal char- 
acteristic of this Administration has been neither grave 
blunders nor striking successes, but a certain failure of 
constructive imagination.” Mr. Isaac Foot, M.P., in the 
“Contemporary ’’ reviews the relations of Liberals and 
Labour in the House: “ The fight for the Finance Bill may 
have important results on the relationships of the two 
parties. The necessity of standing together night after night, 
against an Opposition angered by the abolition of the 
McKenna Duties, may bring us back again to the more hope- 
ful and friendly atmosphere of four months ago.” In the 
“Decline of Liberalism” (‘ Fortnightly”) Mr. J. Byers 
Maxwell takes for granted what he wishes were true, though 
even he is unable to assert, in face of the fact that 4,300,000 
people voted Liberal, that Liberalism has quite disappeared. 

This month sees the birth of a new Quarterly, “The 
Torchbearer,” a review devoted to “ Education and the Other 
Arts.” It begins well with an address by Mr. Wells on the 
schoolmaster’s place in the world, and other contributions 
by Mr. Michael Sadleir, Mr. J. D. Beresford, Mr. Zangwill, 
and Mr, Blunden. 
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BY DOUGLAS ENGLISH 


The majority of these verses have already delighted 
true country lovers, in the pages of Punch. They are 
from the pen of a gifted and graceful writer to whom 
birds, beasts and country have been a life interest. 


“Mr. English is unique as a poet in combining humour, 
science and imagination.”—Times. 

“Mr. Punch has a school of poets who. . . always give us 
pe ay worth thinking and craftsmanlike versification. Mr. 
English is a wise and witty member of this brotherhood.” 

Morning Post. 
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PergR GREEN, 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


THE FALL OF THE FRANC—BANK RATE, STERLING, AND FOREIGN INVESTMENT. 


the French authorities with regard to the sup- 

port of the franc; and the mystery is deepened 
if anything by the official communiqué issued this week. 
We are told, and can well believe, that all the dollars 
sold to support the exchange during March had been 
bought in again by the end of the month, and that from 
then on to May 7th the Bank of France and the Treasury 
were able to lay in a store of foreign currency on top of 
the replenished credits. After May 7th, to counteract 
the renewed fall of the franc, the Bank of France began 
to utilize these credits once more, ‘‘in particular on 
May 12th and 13th,’’ and it has since followed the same 
policy, ‘‘ taking action, as far as possible, and as oppor- 
tunity occurred, to correct the too sudden jumps of the 
exchanges.’’ Most Frenchmen, we imagine, will regard 
a fall from 67 to 89 to the £ within a month as belonging 
to the category of ‘‘ too sudden jumps ”’ ; and so heavy 
a fall could hardly have taken place if the Bank of 
France had made sustained and determined efforts to 
prevent it. The references to ‘‘ in particular on May 
12th and 13th,’’ and “‘ as far as possi le,’’ show that its 
efforts have been neither sustained nor determined. 
Doubtless it has doled out small quantities of dollars 
or sterling from time to time, but not such as to make 
any appreciable hole in the credits that were intact at 
the beginning of the month. Essentially it has held its 
hand. Why 


‘tee SIDERABLE mystery surrounds the policy of 


There are various possible explanations. Some hint 
at a malevolent desire to discredit the parties of the Left, 
by emphasizing the exchange sequel to their victory at 
the polls. Central Banks, at their worst, are not likely 
to subordinate to such motives all considerations of 
public policy. Have the French authorities at last 
grasped the fact that it is impossible to maintain per- 
manently a rate of exchange as high as 70 to the £, and 
that their best policy is to save their resources until a 
figure is reached at which enduring stability is feasible? 
We believe that we shall be nearer to the mark if we 
assume a calculation bearing some resemblance to this, 
yet shorn of all its wisdom. The French authorities will 
have seen clearly enough that they would merely dissipate 
their resources by supporting the exchange in the neigh- 
bourhood of 70. But we suspect that they are waiting 
not so much for the moment when stability is possible 
as for the moment when they may hope to repeat their 
silly triumph of last March. Let the exchange continue 
to fall until a heavy bear position is again disclosed. Then 
they can intervene with decisive effect; send the franc 
bounding up once more, plunge the bears into confusion 
and loss, replenish their foreign credits on the upward 
swing, and emerge from the operation with a handsome 
profit. That certainly is the way to make profits from 
an exchange speculation. It is not the way to promote 
the stability of the franc or the welfare of France. 


‘* Lombard Street,’’ declared the Financial Editor 
of the ‘‘ Observer ’’ last Sunday, “‘ is gravely discussing 
the possibility of a rise in the Bank Rate. It is admitted 
that internal trade and monetary conditions do not war- 
rant such a move, but rather the exchange position. . . . 
Such a measure would, of course, raise an outcry.’’ It 
would, indeed ; and we sincerely hope that these views 
are not strongly represented in the Bank Parlour. It 
is really an outrageous suggestion that, at a time when 
the Government is striving desperately under pressure 
from every quarter to find something which will give a 
stimulus to trade, the Bank of England should take a 
step directly calculated to depress it. For let there be 
no doubt about it; the only channel through which an 
increase in Bank Rate can exert any lasting influence 
on the exchange is that of a depression of trade and prices 
here. It is, therefore, idle for the Financial Editor of 
the ‘‘ Observer’ to argue that ‘‘ in actual fact bank 
charges are but an infinitesimal] portion of the burdens 


borne by business.’’ If the effect on trade were 
negligible, the effect on the exchange would be negligible 
also. In present conditions, the effect would certainly 
not be negligible. The raising of Bank Rate is impor- 
tant, not so much in itself as in indicating that the 
volume of credit, which is what really matters, is about 
to be curtailed. It is thus a recognized warning-signal, 
which reacts directly on business confidence, and business 
confidence is not so strong at the moment that we can 
lightly cast an additional strain upon it. 


The chain of causation between Bank Rate and 
the exchanges was set out with admirable lucidity in 
the Cunliffe Report itself, in the section describing the 
pre-war system. 

“The raising of the Bank’s discount rate and the 
steps taken to make it effective in the market neces- 
sarily led to a general rise of interest rates and a 
restriction of credit. New enterprises were therefore 
postponed, and the demand for constructional materials 
and other capital goods was lessened. The consequent 
slackening of employment also diminished the demand 
for consumable goods, while holders of stocks of com- 
modities carried largely with borrowed money, being 
confronted with an increase of interest charges, if not 
with actual difficulty in renewing loans, and with the 
prospect of falling prices, tended to press their goods 
on a weak market. The result was a decline in general 
prices in the home market, which, by checking imports 
and stimulating exports, corrected the adverse trade 
balance, which was the primary cause of the diffieulty.”’ 
Hardly anyone, we imagine, would seriously main- 

tain that we should to-day deliberately create the con- 
ditions thus portrayed for the sake of giving ‘‘ a tonic 
to sterling ’’; but there are many advocates of the 
Cunliffe policy who hug the illusion that we can adopt 
the means, achieve the end, and somehow dodge the 
modus operand, 

As regards the exchange problem itself, the position 
is materially different from what it was a year ago. The 
pound was then round about $4.70, and we took the 
view that this rate was well above the true economic level, 
and was a material factor in the depression of our export 
industries. We saw no reason, therefore, to deplore the 
fall which occurred last autumn ; indeed, a considerable 
part of the subsequent recovery in our trade is, we 
believe, attributable to it. But the exchange is cer- 
tainly down to its true economic level now; and, though 
a further fall might force out further exports, the 
stimulus of an over-depreciated exchange is at least as 
unhealthy as the deterrent of an over-appreciated one, 
though in a different way. The weakness of sterling 
during the past week is clearly associated with the col- 
lapse of the franc, and need not be regarded seriously. 
But the prolonged weakness over the past half-year is a 
more ominous sign, for the powerful seasonal influences 
have been in favour of sterling, and will shortly turn 
against it. 


To what is this weakness due? To the speech of 
Sir Montague Barlow, answers the ‘‘ Observer.’’ We 
prefer the answer of the ‘‘ Times,’ to the abnormal 
volume of external loans which have lately been floated 
in London. It is, indeed, difficult to see how we can . 
hope both to pay our debt to America, and to lend 
abroad on the scale on which we have recently been lend- 
ing, without unsatisfactory exchange reactions. It is 
common to regard the dollar-sterling exchange as the 
barometer of our national prosperity. It is really the 
barometer of our foreign investments, more than of any- 
thing else, a fall of the barometer indicating that these 
investments are becoming excessive. To welcome and 
encourage every new foreign issue floated in the London 
market, and to seek to correct the inevitable exchange 
results by raising Bank Rate is an almost imbecile policy. 
Surely the right course is to leave our trade unhampered, 
and to safeguard the exchange by diverting our flow of 
capital into home investment. 








